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ABSTRACT 

This report contains hearings held to determine the 
advisability of passage of legislation setting up universal lunch 
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service association representatives, a superintendent of schools, and 
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MONDAY, MABCH 20, 1972 

House of Representatives, 
Committee ox Education and Labok, 

Washingtoiij D.C. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2175 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Perkins, Green, Ouie, Ruth, and Veysey. 

Staff members present: iMarian Wyman, special assistant to the 
chairman, and Charles W. Radcliffe, minority counsel for education 

(Text of H.R. 13452 follows:) 

[H.R. 13152, 02(1 Cong., second sess.I 

'^t?m^^i'i'^?.K^^*l*^f for a program of demonstration projects to tost and evaluate ihe cffcc^tf- j,ess, nuiri. 
Stiin p^gi^^^ procedure., and potential costs of a uuivoi^U (ood service anStrition 

Be a emcled by the Senate (mdJIouse of Representatives- of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Elementary and Secondarv Education 
Act of 196d, is amended bj^ adding at the end thereof the following new section: 

"dBMO.N-STRATIO.N- projects in- universal food SKJtVlCB AND KUTUITIONaL 

KDUCATIOiV PROGUAMS 

"Skc. SIO. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as the Secretary), m cooperation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
welfare, is directed to formulate and administer cooperatively with State edu- 
cational agencies a program of grunts for demonstration projects designed to 
provide universal food service and nutrition education programs. 
^ tt>i^w°^^***^^^°^ projects supported under this section shall— 

(1) be designed to provide each child in attendance an equal opportunity 
to participate on the same basis as all other children with no discrimination 
J^^^o ^ime and place of serving or types oramounts of food offered; 

(2) be conducted on a nonprofit basis under the supervision of the 
governing authorities of participating ^^chobls; and 

"(3) provide at least one meal a day" without charge to all children in 
attendance' su eh meals shall consist of a combination of foods meeting a 
minimum of one-third of the child's minimal daily nutritional requirements 
1 -i J meals and/or supplemental food services may be offered to all 
^ children m attendance at varying times of the day based on .nutritional needs. 
Projects supported under this section shall be distributed to the greatest extent 
possible thougliout the Nation and carried out in both urban and rural areas 
1? ,^^PPx. projects under this section, the Secretary shall seek to achieve a 
chstribution which allows for support of projects (1) in pubHo and private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools, including kindergartens or child care centers 
where they are operated as part of the school system; (2) in low, middle, and high 
income areas; (3) which allow for evaluating varying methods of food preparation, 
delivery service, including central and satelHte kitchens or commercially suppHeci 
food service; (4) m districtwide programs as well as in pilot operations and 
individual school attendance units; and (5) in school districts with varying ethnic 
and racial enrollments. 

(1) 



■■;<•' riie S'crc»iary» in roopiMaiioii wiili the Cdniunssionor. >\iii\\ formuhUo tlu* 
i):i>j<' Hcmciiis of a imnition cducaiion prognun for diildaMi lo be oxteiuicd 
Uiiouiin Man* ochscational agencies to schooU .^elocU^d Un- pari icipu ion 
'lc«no:i>ira;ion projccU. 

" ib rUy .S(^eivi:ny shall utili'/.o ilic services of the National Advisory Conucil 
JYtsUMHlied ii'u ei'seeii..n 14 of Public L:v\v ^)I^■>^S, for the pinp(»:c of evalnaiin- 
the results of ih(» program of the pr({ji:r:iin anth ^rized hv ihis s<»eiion TIk* Secic- 
t:u y IS :iuiliorij:ed to appoint sncli special or teoljnical :ulvisorv couiniiiiees he 
Jnay e.eeni necessary to assist in this evaluation. He shail seeure tlie ulviec* 
;u<sistance and reconiniendations of sneh oilie.r persons and <uji:ini/.:Uion< a< ht' 
jn lis< discretion deems necesj^ary in makiii^c such (;v:iiuations. 

■■u-i h'or ihe nurpcse of making grants under this section there lue here!)v 
:JUthc>nzt d to be uiJpropri.iled 1^5,000.000 for ortch of t!ie tiscal v(«ai^ <«MdiP- Jun'e 
■>0, !<)/:>. and June li)7-l. Sum ■ippr()|)rialcd mnv be used t<»' linance ^ T) dirrct 
l'e( eral e.xpciiscs: (2) .^tate admii. inition expenses; and (3) the cost <?f 'oieparing 
and S"rvnig meals m pilot schools including ilio costs of ccpiipmcnt :ind s<M viee< 
related thereto but not the cost of Jand or construction of buildings." 

Cii:iirman PjiUKiNs. Let me first weleoine nil of von heie. 
We have a qtioruni present; Mr.<. Green is here. ^ 
We are opening hearinjrs this morning on a liil! (o provide for a 
program of (lejnonslration projec(-s to lest and evaltiate the efi'eetive- 
ness, ntitritional benefits, administrative procedtnxvs. and i)o(ential 
costs -of itniversal food service and nntrition edneation proirrani for 
diildren. 

1 :un dehijhted to welcome you liere, Miss Martin, and voti nntv 
proceed at this time. 

STATEMENTS OF JOSEPHINE MARTIN, OF ATLANTA, GA., LEGISLA- 
TIVE CHAJFMAN, AND LAWRENCE EARTLETT, OF NASHVILLE. 
TENN., CHAIRMAN, STATE DIRECTORS OF SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

MissM.vimx. Mr. Chairman, with votn- permission, we would 
like for Mr. Bartlett to lead of}". 

Mr. BARTr;ETT. Mr. Chairman, my name is f^awrenee Bartlett. 
T am the director of S(diool Food Scr vices for tlu* Tennesht^c Ocj^art- 
nient of Edtication. MV appearance before this eomniit.tee todav, 
however, is primarily in the role of chairman of the State directors 
section of the American School Food Service As.soeiation. In pre- 
•jcniing this testimony I am speaking for otir 49.000 nienihers and 
the 2.5 million children in school who are participating in Ihe nat.ional 
school lunch i)rogram. 

1 am speaking also for otn; executive director, Dr. John N. Ferryman, 
who has testified before tJiis connnittee on many previous occasions. 

TJiis will be the first opporttmit.y that I have "had to appear before 
thi.s partictilar connnittee, but I have testified before other connnit tees. 
boUi in the House and the Senate. 

r thank you for giving me this opj)ortunity to speak in response to 
IT.K. 13452, a bill to provide for a program of demonstratioti projects 
to teal and evaltiate the c^leclivene.^s. ntiiritional benefit.^, acbnini.^- 
tratiye procedures, and potential coM:^ of a tmiversal food service and 
nutrition edtication program for children. 

Mr. Chairman. J need not reihiiul you of the strong, deep-seated. 
gnt.-M-oots support that, the American School Food Service A.^^ociaiion 
ha^ developed und nurttn-ed for vour tmiversal bill which was intro- 
duc/Mi in the finst ses.^ion of the 92(1 Congrc.-^s as H.]l. r)29J. a l)ill to 
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(>s(nbhsh a univorsa) food .servicv and nutrition oducation |)ro<Tarn for 
Hnldron ^ on have our pledsro of support for tho (•()ncei)ts o.xnressod 
in VMM bill. 

h i^ my privilege to represent Dr. Perrvinan and act as chairman 
of ihK panel winch consists of Josephine Martin, State director. 
Scliool hood Services. Georgia; Virginia Ball, School Food Services 
N. J anl, Minn.; and our consultant and ASFvSA Washinjrtoii repre- 
-enlavve, Mr. Sam \'anneinan, ^ 

Section 19 of JI.R. 5291 provides for priot programs to test, and 
develop Mie inost efTective techni(iues and procedures for eflectuatinj^ 
ihe provisions of the act^ and for the purpose of developing appropriate 
estimates of participation and costs. 

rf that- bill should be passed by tlic Congress and signed into law 
after July 1, 1972, it could be fiscal year 1974, the 1973-74 school 
year, before any pilot programs co^dd be initiated. 

Wnh the intensiiiciitijon of the complexities of regulations and the 
necessity for adherence to these regulations in prcsent^ school food 
service programs, wc can't afford the luxury of waiting for possiblv 
2 (o 3 years to begin pilot j)rograms. 

Our association urges that pilot programs be initiated by the 
boginning of the next school year to test out concepts that we believe 
are right for all children, but which must be demonstrated to the 
conjplcte satisfaction of the Congress that they are rifjht. 
^ May I revert momentarily to'^my regular role as State director of 
School Pood Services for Tennessee an(i rolav to this committee some 
of tiH> very significant results of a pilot program jointlv initiated in 
ihe iall of 1970 by the city schools of Memphis and our'Statc. 

1'his iiiit-ial study involved six schools in a highly concentrated 
low-iiicome area consisting of four elenientarv and two secondary 
schools. Ihe average daily attendance in these six schools for the 
1970-71 school year was 8,539. The average dailv meals served" in 
March 1971 was 8.2S5. 

Here are the savings that were effectuated in these schools as 
reported by the director -of food services in Menq)his: 

Cost of lunch tickois, cards;, or !)()()k's„ $17 qoo 

Labor cost per plate (savings) of $0.0300 ' 4\] :m 

/fotal savings ............."^Gi, :K5(> 

Another savings that most people might not consider si<rnificant, 
but we did, and that is the matter of break-ins and vandalism. 

In the six-school project during 1909-70 school voar. there were 
reported a niininiuin of 38 break-ins in the schools, in which replace- 
ment costs or damages amounted to S2,870. 

During the full year of the pilot program there were onlv 12 break- 
ms with an estimated replacement (;ost of only Si, 038. 

The net reports of this were 20 break-ins less, and n total saving's 
ot Si, 838. ^ 

Jt is estimated that managers of food services in Memphis schools 
that did not participate in this particular project spend a minimum 
of 15 percent of their time in handling lunch tickets, lunch cards, or 
lunch books. If this time were directed to the more needed activitv of 
)rogram supervision or -management, the total program would liave 
)ene/ited. The tinic now spent doing these chores of handlini: the 
lunch tickets, and so forth, is costin<r approximately $4.5,000. 



I must now assume 1113' ori^nal role, that of representing our 
association. Some of the most serious indictments that we hear ogainst 
a universal program is the amount of the cost involved. In my v6r3'' 
candid opinion there can be many offsottins: savings that ean and will 
help to reduce the cost so that the per eliild expenditure could be 
considerabl}'- less than it is now eostmg the parent, the Federal, St"iite, 
and local governments. 

It is because of the man}^ and compounding complexities of the pro- 
gram that we need a series of pilot programs initiated under conlrolled 
conditions to determine not onl}' the costs, but also the savings, that 
can be effectuated. 

The proposals outlined in H.Il. 13452 should give us many of the 
answers. Therefore, we as^ain pledge the support of our association to 
secure passage of this bill as well as for the passage of the universal 
bill, and, Mr. Chairman, to assure you that some pilot program situa- 
tions can be found, we are volunteering the entire State of Tennessee 
or any part of it for pilot program testing. 

ThanK you. 

Chairman Pekkins. The opposition to this bill apparently steins 
from the proposition that youngsters who are able to pa}' for their* 
meals should pay, and we should not provide those youngsters with 
free meals. In other words, we have to separate the ones that are able 
to pa}'' from all those who are not. That is more or less the theory of the 
present school lunch program. 

Mr. Bartlett. That is right. 

Chairman Pekkiks. What is your answer to this opposition? 

Mr. BARTLEri\ Mr. Chairman, in ni}' candid opinion, the parents 
who are now paying.for their children's luneh daily are, also, in reality, 
payhig for the free lunch children because tliey are paj^ing both Federal 
and State taxes for support of this program. 

So, in effect, if we feed the same number of children or increase 
this number of children, the people who are currenth'- paying for the 
program are in reality already paying for it. 

So we can eliminate a lot of the cost by jnaking it without direct 
cost to the individual child, and eliminate the problem of trying to 
apply an economic means test, getting man}"- peoi)le perhaps who niay 
cl)eat a little bit on thif^. ar '1 in our o])inion we would come u]) with a 
total cost per plate of less than il is now costing for the same number 
of children, if it was made free to ever}'- child in the school. 

Chairman Pekkins. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. Quie. Do you tlimk we should use that same philosopli}' under 
other programs? Since so many people are under AFDC^ do 3''ou 
think every such family in AFDC should be funded the same way? 

Mr. Bautlett. X am not quite as familiar with other programs as I 
am with the educational aspects. Prnnarily in 9ur school programs we 
talk of a free public education program, and tliis is one of tlie very few 
segments of a public free education jM'ogram that requires dail}" con- 
tributions by those who participate. We do not^ Jisk the child how much 
money his family earns when we provide a bus to take him to school or 
if he enrolls in an English class, so my feeling is if we accept the ])lii« 
losophy that we have a free public education, then this is a ver}^ valid 
part of it, and it should be made available to every child without 
checking to see if he can financiall}'' afford it. 



Mr. QuiE. How man}'' meals sliould avc provide free to everybody? 
We are providing breakfast in some plaees. Is it sufTieicnt with break- 
fast and the noon meal, or sliould we extend sehool a little longer so 
they ean get the evening meal, too? 

ISlr. BATiTiiETT. At this point we have not gone into the evening 
program. We are a strong advoeate of the breakfast program as a 
eomponent to tlie luneh program. Now T don't have before me the 
total number of meals that are served. Perhaps our consultant can 
give us a figure on that it we need that si)eeifienll\^, sir. 

In my State we are feeding over 100 million meals per 3'eav in the 
lunch ])rogi'ani. 

Mr. QmE. I gather you would like (o have free breakfasts and 
lunches, at least, for everyoneV 
Mr. B.\RTi.ET'r. Right. 

Mr. QuiE. And j^ou arc leaving the door open for the evening meal 
if we want to get to that? ^ 

Mr. Baktlett. Wo would not want to close it eompletelv tight. 

^Ir. QurE. You could put some cots in there and the ehildren would 
never have to go home then. 

That, is all. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr'^. Green? 

Mrs. Gkeex. I did not. hear an answer to Congressman Quie. 
Would you serve ever3^body a free breakfast? 

Mr. J3AUTiiETT. In the i)resent concept th» ildren who are 
now eligible for a free lunch under proposed r (ions next 3^ear 
Avould be eligible for a free breakfast also. M}*" tlunwin?: is that since 
the breakfast program-Is a fnirl}'' small ])rogram, personally I would 
have no o])jection to 11 free breakfast to ever}'' child because many 
children do come to sehool without breakfast, and we think this would 
be a marvelous way of starting the day for the child. 

Mr.?. Gmex. How much of the school personnel would be hivolved 
in operating the breakfast and lunch programs and therefore would 
not be able to i)erfonn those tasks for which they are professionally 
trained, as teachers? 

Would you hire outsidei^ to take care of the food programs? 

Mr. Baryi^ett. Under this new eonee])t we would want to relieve 
the teacher of this responsibility. I think if we make a program avail- 
ablcj including breakfast and luneh to Qvcry child, then we have 
elimmated a lot of the so-called redtape procedures involved in tr3ang 
to identif}' children for eligibilit}'' under present income level standards. 

Airs. Green. You ma}'' or may not have reduced the redtape, but 
you have increased trcmendousl}'' the amount of work required if you 
provide meals for ever}^ child. 

What about health? If a youngster needs glasses or some other item, 
we provide it on the basis of that need. But under }''our tiieor3'''\vould 
we provide comprehensive free health service, glasses and dental 
"work for ever}'' child in school? 

Mr. BARTiiEW. The present concept, the low income child is being 
provided for. 

Mrs. Green. You are either not hearing the questions or are 
evading thcrii. As I understand the situation^ youngsters now receive 
a free mneh on the basis of need, and 3''ou recommend that everyone 
be given a free lunch wbcthor he needs it or not. We now give free 
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<;la>so.s on llio basis of nml. In accord your |)hil(M)i)ln'. >\ouM 
we make lioallh services available or make ghwses or denial wtirk 
available lo evervbody regardless of Iheir need, because you lia\e 
definevi such services as an inlegral i)ai;l>()r ilio cduclaiion program? 

\h\ BAUTLKrr. Mrs. Green, if llii^ i.^Nnecessary lo assure ilfat 
diild of gelling Ibe besl lhal availai)le him— and nol wa^le the 
laxpayers' money berause he is unable lo loarn — if ihi^ was the or,!y 
way that lhal child could gel Ihese lK»nofit^i, I ihink il should IjV 
provided. 

Mrs. Ghkk.v. But what if Ihe child s parents ran ijrovide lin so 
Uiings? Do we provide such services anyiiow because il i> pari of ihe 
free ))td)lic scJiool system? 

Mr. Bautlctt. 1 am not sure I could answer ibal. 

Mrs. GitKKN. But you do recoi\unen(J free lunches even lh< uub 
the paronls couki ;f>upj)ly ihe lnnc]i for die child? Vou slill reconni5<'Md 
liiat wo assume the full responsi!)ilily and supply free Innehe- lor 
everybody? 

Mr. Bahtlett, That is correct. 

Mrs. OitKKN', Why wouldn't you provitie heallh services which 
seems n»ore basic? 

Mr, BAUTLiirr, I c(ndd nol speak for the associalion 1 rcpre^eni, 
bnl for myself I would say lhat ihis perhaps should be done, 

Mrs. GuKBX. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Chairman Pbrkin.s. m\\ Veysey, 

Mr, Vkysky. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bartletl, 1 lind il hi\M lo resi^l ihe 
idea that we ought to explore an inleresting area su(*h as Ihis. bnl I 
have information which indicalo,s that there are a nnnd)er of connnnni- 
tics now presenting free luneli programs, is (his true? 

Mr. Bartlbtt, To my knowledge there arc only a few situations 
in which a eomplcie lunch program is provided without direct rosis, 
and those are in selected test situalions. As I indicated in my te^ii- 
mony here, we do have a pilot program fiT operation on Ihis ba^-i^ in 
Memphis. 

Mr. Vbv.^ky. ]sn't thai exactly what Ihcse programs — ihe half 
dozen or so that 1 am aware of — isn't that what they are intendt-d lo 
explore, the same objectives that you have in this bill? 

Mr. BAiitLnrr. The objcclives in the present proposal would imdude 
the nutrition cducatioii which is not being provided under out present 
program. 

Mr. Vky.sey. Thiic would then be the only addilional element? 

Mr. Bautlett. That would be an addilional concept, 

Mr. VBY.SBY. And the rest would be dupliealive of the other pilot 
projects now going forward? 

Mr, Bautlbtt,"1 think there arc more items in this than just ihe 
nutrition. 

Mr. Veysey. Can you point them out to me, please? 

Mr. Bauti.btt. The teacher, the training of the workcM's primarily. 
The big coneern that we would have here is development of a nutrliion 
ednealion program and the training oi ;roikci.^, means of adniini^tia- 
lion, simplification of administration of the program. 

Mr. Veysey. I gratit you there is a siinplifieation element if you 
say everybody comes in on a free basis. I think that is asimplificaliou» 
But what is the situation in these existing programs? Are you aware of 
tbe program, for example, in Memphis, Term.? T understand there is 



w pilol iioinii ilmv; nUo m rfosUtIo, \Va^h., in ilohokon. X.').. u\ 
Jindixoport, Tonn. 

Mr. BAUTKim". I ;u'n mvnro j)nni:inly of (lie (hic in McMnplns ;UhI 
our conccMM hero is that nniknvj: hnic'lKS avuilal)lo (o (Ir* chililriMi 
wilhont (lirort cost ornninatr^ ihc problem of idontilieation of ilie-e- — 

Mr. Vi:vsi:v. IsnM (liai what these exisiinjx cosnniunily pro-ranw 
are doinij, tht- ones thai I have enumerated? ^ 

.\lr. liAUTLiyrT. I am noi fan)i!iar with what the others are doinir. 

y\v, Vkvskv. It (XTnrs' lo me, Nfr. Bartlett, if yon are propo>inp: or 
advoeatinjj: here an expenditure of $'> miNion a year lo establish 
a(hhlional pilots to (inti out nnu-h the same thinj^s that are now Ix'iii;: 
explored andstndied in half a doxen location^ in ihe Nation. I \ 
we should eome t^>gether here .^onie way and build on ihe expi-rienre 
that. has already l)een funded and ihe le*^M)Us ihnt have already bren 
learned in ihese other locations. 

I would like lo eonnnend to yon eheekinir on ihe experienee thu*^ far 
with these other i)ilots l)efore we g.y in yet another pilot project o\\ !op 
of that. That would be one observaiiou. 

Secondly, the whole objeetive of thi> bill, a.^ 1 understand it, i- to 
find out some thinjjjs, find out how people respond, what the eo<t would 
be, what (be cost 'of alternative delivery systems would be and whai 
the benefits would bo. 

But I fail to lind in thi< bill any ro(iuirements that that sort ()f 
infonnation eoines out of it. in other words, there is no evaluation 
requirement in the bill. It just >ets up the pilots without any real 
<trou<j: evaluation of performance a;j:ainst jjoals that we would like to 
achieve. 

I think this'is a serious defect, and how could we say we are jroinii 
to try to find out these lhin<i:s without that being in the legislation? 

Mr. Bahtlbtt. Perhaps that might be somewhat diflicnlt to do. I 
was uol earlier familiar with the bill to recogiii/.e tlu\t this evaluation 
procedtu'c luul actually been left out of it. 

Mr. Vkysev. J don't find it there. The ehairnnui and the other 
mom'Ders of tjje couunittei- know 1 have been advocating strong 
evnlualion sections in nmch of the educational legislation going 
through this c(/nuniltee. I would not want to .see us put out a pilot 
project without the mechanism in it to assure us of findmg infonnation 
on these (|uestions. 

Mr. QuiE. Could you tell me what the cost per meal in Memphis is 
under your new free program as compared to the cost per meal for 
providing food when there were some of the student.s paying for it? 

Mr. BAUTLKTr. The current cost is appro.ximatcly 40 cents per 
plate. 

Mr. Quiii. Does that take care of everything, the labor? 

^lr. liAUTLEiT. That includes the reported cost that the school 
itself has, administrative cost, warehousing, administrative, labor, 
food purchases, nonfood, all of these items that go to make up the 
present) cel. mi -v-o...^ni. 

Nfr. QuiL. : -..I v»i u;e kitchen and tiie equipment 

that went into it? 

Mr. BAKTMJ'n\ This is not included. These progranis are operated 
in existing kitchens that were long established and this cost has not 
been included or reported in this ojierating cost. 
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Mr. QuiE. What was the cost before you wont into that free 
program? 

Mr. Bartlett. Last year's cost — of course, they have a system- 
wide, about 146 schools involved— the cost per piate in this study 
thai they did last year w«s approximately 3 cents per plate leas thali 
the average costVor the rest of the schools in the system. 

Mr. QuiE. "VVliy was it costing them le^'s? I see you linve a labor- 
saving figure here, a littlo over 3 cents per plate. 

Mr, BAUTLErr. Tliis laUir savings wns due — when \'ou calculate on 
a per plate cost yon take i\t of the plates, all the lunches served during 
the month or during the year, nnd you still have the same nmonnt 
probably of labor hivolved. If you liave a constant level of cliildren 
eating daily, then 3'ou adju:5tyour labor, your food i)urchascs, and ih<i 
amount of food you prepare for the day to agree with the number ^ ^ 
children that you arc serving, so that thou you do not have these ups 
and downs, and highs and lows, jis far as participation is concerned. 
When you liave low participation for the Ctny, you probably have the 
same amount of labor involved. You may Jiave prepared the same 
amount of food as you would if you had a high participation. So tlie 
level of participation in the Mem]»his city schools lias been fairlj" 
constant, so thej^ know e\',n.ctly how nuich to prepare for the day. 

They have also eliminated labor iu not having to fool witli collec- 
tion procedures in these schools. Those are some of the reasons for the 
cost savings. 

Mr. QuiE. You have an average daily attendance of S,o39 and aver- 
age daily meals served, 8,285. What was the average daily meals served 
prior to the program? 

Mr. Bauti.ett. Tlie s^^stem average was about 70 percent whereas 
our sti^tewide average in the State of Tennessee is in excess of tliat. 

Mr, QuiE. Aroyou comparing then in your own evaluation the ex- 
perience in those six schools with this district average or with the 
otate average? Shouldn't you take those same school? and compare 
what the experience was with them before and the experience after- 
ward? 

Mr. Bautlett. We can get that comparison. I don't have it right 
at my hand r, ^afc at this moment. 

Mr. QuiE. Can you send that up to us, because I think that would 
bo valuable hi trying ourselves to determine that. 

Also, what has happened with the throw-awaj'' food since yen went 
to free meals as coccpared to when some of the kids were paying for it? 

Mr. Bautlect. It is considerably less. 

Mr. QuiE. I mean thrown away by the kids. 

Mr. Bartlett. I visited a number of those schools, and I saw very 
little food thrown awa}'. 

Mr. QuiE. I assume there is a lot of food thrown away when they 
pay for it, end I can't imagine changing to a program where because 
it was free tliat would . luse them to eat it. 

Mr. Bartlett. The /ood is very acceptable. It is well prepared. I 
was in one of the schools less than 3 weeks ago, and there was prac- 
tically no food waste. 

Mr. QuiE. Is it better .prepared and is there a better choice of mer>u 
now than there was before yoi provided a free program? 

Mr. Bartlett. I would not H was any big change in the quality 
of food. I just could not say tht. 3 would be any change. 
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Mr QuiE. I woiikUlike to have those figures of the anioiiiit that 
was thrown awa3: bj-kuls when they were pa3-in- for part of it and 
the ainoiint that is benig thrown away now when it is free, and com- 
pare it, becausoflTiy belief is that if you par for sonieihinsr vou utili-/e 
It better than.if you are given it free. 

ininhnm^"^^^"' ^ " " ^^^^^ scliools is very 

Mr. QuiE. But yoil can get that information for us, the amount 
that was thrown away before and the amount thrown awav now 
Ihe other question.! would have is if we £o to free procranis do 
3 oil tlimk we ought to permitpeopic to come in with vcnding^nacli'incs 
nnd choices other than what is provided in the school kitciren so thev 
conld compete with the school and also- have a chance to meet the 
diet desires of -the kids? In the case of schools in some parts of the 
cities where it is impossible for them to build a kitchen, nerhans a 
pnvate operator with a vending operation could come in there more 
reasonabl}'. 

Mr. Bautlett. Basically I am opposed to the outside pconle 
coming m^and trying to do a job that can be done effectivelv bv our 
own staff withm our own facilities. " ' 

I would admit, sir, that perhaps in some of the prosrams in the 
major cities that ctluuc likes and dislikes come into thil and there 
InlfK L° oil a planned systeinwide menu where vou 

migh have difficulties meeting all of those needs or likes or dislikes. 
But, basically I believe that the school food service people themselves 
can do the job as effectively and perhaps more effectivelv than can 
the proht-motivated outside groups, given the same job ' 
...^ wr'^' 3'f".tl»»k there ought to be competition so thev can 
prove they could do it more efficiently? 

Mr. B.vuTLETT. I have no objection to competition. If we are doin^ 
an ineffective job, somebody should see what they can do to imjjrovS 

Mr.QuiE. My feeling is that the Department of Agriculture 
irownb on imybody coming m and giving competition. Thev try to 
throw out roadblocks m the way. ~ J 

^■^^^I'.^T'^^v'"- ^"""somc 20 ywrs this was in tliexegiilations which 
you are familiar with. 

fl.oYn?"T!i''". ^^!'%* percentage of the cost, of the meals 

dSe? ^ Government ought to pay for? What percent do you 

Mr. Baktleit. I am sorry, I did not hear that. 

Mr. QyiE In providing free lunches now I assume that the Federal 
Government would not have to pay 100 percent of the cost because 
Wiej do not hjive to pay 100 percent of the cost of education. The 
iedera Government pays 7 percent of the amount of secondary and 
elementary education cost. Would this be sufficient for the food 
program, just like education, or should we move it to a higher fmiraf 

Mr. Bautlett. We should move it to a higher figure. ° ' 

Mr. QuiE. What level do you think we should move it to? 

Mr. BAUTLEi-r. I would think initially, of course— we are talkin<r 
now pnmanh- of a pilot pfogram-we would assume this would be a 
completely federally funded program for a pilot program. But for a 
universal bill, certainly initially I would say we need to i ovc to 
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:i|)j)r<»xiiii;Uely 90-|)crccnl level :it the Feileral GovcrMiieiU and tlseii 
Ii;ive ;u:celcr;iinun or r:»iliinn«: of lln< :it Ijilcr slji^rcs.- 

Mr. QuiE. Esulier voii were lalkiiijr almiil provitling fooil service as 
soiijeliiinic com|);ir:ii>ie to providing: eciiiealioncs'Tlic loenl schools are 
wiliinir provide education for llse children even if the jcovernnicnt 
did not pnl np anvlhin<r. hnl they nnist not care about l!ie food pro- 
srrani if the Federal Government has to pay 90 percent to iiuluce theui 

to do it. ~ * . . , - 

Mr. B.vKTKE-iT. We have to go back to the recognition that a free 
piil)lic education program has been here iiiiiclK^niucli longer than thr 
concept of a lunch program as a part of it. I think it is a innlter of 
needinic to educate our educators that food is essential to a good educa- 
tion Dioirrani. 

Mr. QuiE. On the other side ilioy might be right. \Vlint if we are 
10 provide S2 billion for this proiiiam to make i{ universal? Do you 
thisik it would be better spent lo^spcnd S2 billion on feeding children 
whose- parents can afford to feed them or to iiupiuve the ([iiality of 
education? 

Mr. BAKTLE-rr. [ don't think we can divorce^ the needs for a good 
imirition. uood food pro<:rain. from the concept that a child needs 
this in order to learn. Tdoirt behove yon can spend it iiiiich more 
elFedively in the other realms of ediicalioii than yon could if yon 

spent it for food, . , . . , ,. - r . 

Mis< M.\KTiN>*Mav 1 add to that? J think that one of the reasons 
we feel that universal school food service and initrilion education is 
<o important— and we are referring to il as univei^sal and not free 
because we would like to ixct it away froir» the concej)t of free, welfare, 
in ibis area— but universal because all children r.eed iiiitiitioii and 
nutrition ednention res:ardle.-s of tlie child's .socioeconomic level. Ins 
cultural pattern or what else, he needs iiiitritioii, oiie-third of lus daily 
food needs as a uliiiiiiunii at scliooi^eacli day, - 

The reason he needs this is for two piirposesf No. 1, he tieeds it to 
fulfill his nutritional needs for physical and iiieiiUil development. 
Sccoudlv. if wc arc spendiuir the billion? of dollars on education thai 
we lie "spendiuir. we waiit^^to ccet the maximum beiiehis from the 
educational pro-am. and if the fdiild is hungry, it makes no dinereiice 
whv he is limisrrv. v/uether it is because he does not have the iiioiiey. 
whether he speiids his iiionov for something else, or whether he has 
poor food habits, we still cannot have bun take full advantage of an 
educational program unless he is well iionrislied or adequately 

"^Mi^'ouin I have a coinineiit. but 1 wilLyield to .\[rs. Green. 
Mrs GiiEKN' 1 don't think th6re is any disagreement on that 
' (lueslion. But what is at issue here is if the parents arc able to supply 
«'ood luitritions meals, then why should the iedera Goveriiiiient 
OY State or local government stop in and say, '-Evon though you can 
feed voiir children' properly^ we will do it anyway".' 

Miss Mautin. Mrs. Green, I think wc could always look b:ick 20 
or 25 Ycai-s: if wc liad started a nutrition education program m 104G 
when the National School Luiicli Act was begun, then we would have 
been teacliins: young^people to make wise food choices and those young 
people that would have already learned how to make wise food choices 
back then would be the parents of today. 
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Bni. imfordmjucly. people do not spend iheir money wiselv. OHcn- 
liinos when thoy have lo cut down on family expenses, (he first phice 
I hey cui is footi, hecmise they have an overhead. 

yii'S. GuKKX. Then, what yon arc saying is that all of the parents 
who can afVord to supply lunrhes and other meals for their thildren 
do ncs have enough brains to supply nutritious meals. Ts that what 
you are saying? 

NHss MAimx. No. 

Mv>, Grekx. But that is the only realistic interpretation of your 
cotnsnents. You said we nujst edueaie in the area of nutrition. 1 am 
tidkhig ahoni familioi; that have just as nuich sense as the people 
phainiug school lunches and who have supplied their children through 
ihc years with nutritious, well-balanced meals. M\' ([uestion is: Why 
^llOiil(l the Goveinmonl step in and say. ''Even though you are doing 
ihi^. wc will ilo it.^' 

Mir.s Maktin. i refer to the 1905 household food consunjption 
vt uoi i nuulo by liie Departificnl of Agriculture. This study indicated 
liia; fewer Anierican families were well fed in 19Go than in 1955. 

Mrs. Gki;en. ] (ion't see tlial citing such a report lias anything to 
do v.ith my (pie.-tion. I ain talking alx)ut the families that can afford 
i<* .Mipply nr.iritious nieaK o.nd are doing so. Why should the Govorn- 
nuMK then step in and say. "We v.il! do it"? 

Mi>s M:\iiTiN. Because many of the families who can a (Von I to do 
\{ (io not-. They have not rocogni/ed the importance of nutrition to 
their child. 

Mi^. GiiF.KX. Airain. you did not respond to my (juestion. 1 am 
rea t'lmg lo ("anulic-^ liiat do know about nutrition, and know as nnich 

you or anyone else. I am talking about those families tinit can 
ali'ord lo suppk nutritious meals, and do so. Why should the Govern- 
mciii btcj) in and s;iy. * We will supply the nieals for your youngsters 
aPid wc will pay for it"? 

Miss Mautix. 1 rc»l!y do not have an answer to that question, but 
but maybe we could look at. it froni another point of view, and that is 
from the standpoint of our goal of trying to help improve the ediica- 
iional opportunities for disadvantaged children. 

The curricuhnn experts tell us that one of the places that where we 
neeii lo work with disadvantaged children is in building his self-image 
an<; oftentimes t!ie poor child will not accept lunch at school because 
it is a frcf^ lunch and the children who are better oft than he is ftnan- 
cially do not get the lunch free. 

Mrs. GuEEx. Now, apparently you are offering another reason for 
supplying everyone with meals. Do you have any statistics that bear 
up what you just said: that the selective serving of meals to those in 
need desUoys the self-image of the poor child, and that the dis- 
advantaged child won't accept the free lunch because others are not 
getting these meals? Arc tlicre any statistics to substantiate your 
assertion? 

Miss Mautix. To my knowledge, there arc no specific statistics. 
You hear .school principals and school superintendents say this. T 
(ion't know liow you could arrive at a statistical report to indicate this. 

Chairman Perkixs. Mr. Quic. 

Mr. QuiE. Thank you for coming here to(hiy. One comment, though, 
i guess [ would agree to the Federal Government providing the same 
share for food services as they provide for the rest of education and, to 
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the extent we could convince the Federal Government to incrense its 
degree of elementary and secondary school revenues, I would agree 
they ought to increase their assistance for food programs so it would 
come out the same percentage, but I think thoL itis necessary for you to 
convince parents and school board members and teachers, and not just 
the Members of Congress, on the need for free food. 

I loiow there ai-e many motivations. I served on the Agriculture 
Committee for awhile, and I know the motivation there of providing 
free food service for people. It is not just to help the nutrition of the 
people. 

I also know there is a temptation to think of one's own aspect of 
education, .meaning the food service, and thinking that is the most 
important of all. But I think we have a long ways to go in providing 
an adequate education as yet, and healthy functioning illiterates are 
not fijoing to be much help to the Nation. 

(The following letter was received from Mr. Bartiett:) 

Ameiucvn Schooij Food Skhvick Associ.ntio.n', 

Nashville, Tenii,, j\Iay 11, 1072. 
IIoii. Cxiih PintKiNs, ^ . , . , 

Congress of (he United SialeSf House of Represent alivcsj Comnuitee on hducation and 
Labor, Rayhurn House Office Building, Washingtojij D.C. 
Dkak Shi: This is a delayed answer to at lc:ist two questions whidi woie asked 
bv luembors of the Coniinittee on l^ducation and Labor when I presented tesliuiony 
in favor of II. II. 13452, a Bill to provide for a program of demonstration projects 
to test and evaluate the effectiveness, nutritional benefits, administrative pro- 
cedures, and potential costs of a miiversal food service and nutrition education 
program for children. 

As I recall the two questions were as follows: 
- (1) Wliat is the difference in participation rate in the "all free ' schools in tlie 
pilot study in Memphis bcfore and after tlie charge for lunches was eliminated? 

(2) What is the difference in plate waste in the Six-School Project Ijcfore a!id 
after? . ^ , 

On the enclosures I am providing answers to tlicse two questions. It is requested 
that this be included as a part of my testimony at this hearing. 
Very truly yours, 

LaWB!5N'CK B.MITI.KTT, 

Chairman, State Directors Section. 



(1) Difference between participation rate in the "all free" schools in the pilot 
study in Memphis before and after: 





Fiscal year 1969-70 




Fiscal year 1970-71 




School 


ADA 


ADP 


Percent 
participation 


ADA 


ADP 


Percent 
participation 


Locke 

Porter 


1,736 
1,451 
713 
997 
2,013 


1,578 
1,124 
644 
882 
1,554 


90.8 
77.4 
90.3 
88.4 
77.1 


1,779 
1,348 
596 
888 
2,166 
1, 762 


1,729 
1,324 
581 
874 
2,152 
1,755 


97.1 
98.2 
97.4 
98.4 
99.4 
96.6 


I 


6,910 


5,762 


83.6 


8,539 


8,415 


98.5 



1 Did not participate in NSLP during 1969-70. 



(2) Plate waste before and after: The Area Supervisor witJi tlie Tennessee 
Department of Education wlio is responsible for supervising the School Food 
Service Program in Memphis and who has oliserved these school; very closely is 
of the opinion that plate waste (that which is discarded by the student) ia these 
six schools is very much le.^ than many of tlie other schools that slie supervises. 
She also is of tho opinion tliat it certainly is no greater now than it was before tlie 
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'"all frcoy program was started. The Food Service .Direclor in Memphis has also 
indicated lo mo that lie feels iUv plate waste is no more now than before the "all 
free program l)egan. 

My (»\vn pet^onal observation in visiting in one of these schools not more than 
two weeks before i)resentiag my testimony was thatplate waste was verv nominal 

1 he total plate cost (food-labor-oiher) in tiiese six schools for April 1971 is 
tabulated and shown m tlie following tabic: 



Plate cost 

Aprill971 February 1972» 

URbt^''""' " - ^ 0.355 0.397 

Uath .356 .3S9 

^Xr" * , — - .429 .476 

B.T.w5si;]Kgi;);i:::::::::::::::::::;';„:::":,:::;::^ -f^l -III 

Unweigh!ed average. ....... . " 7^ TTT 

System average (for ail schools in system) !473 '502 



» Latest monl'i that complete data was available at the State office. 

Cliiiirinan Pbukixs, Our acxt witness is Mi-s. Virginia Ball, from 
St. Puul. Minn., public schools, 

J wunl lo hciiv yoiu' connnontrf in connection with the pilot proo^ram 
for universal school feeding. 

We nrc only talking about lunch, not the breakfast program. 

STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA H. BALL, DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL FOOD 
SERVICE, INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICr NO. 625 ST. PAUL 
MINN, 



Mrs. Ball. It is a privilege for nie to represent the major city 
directors and the Board of Education of Independent SchoorDistrict 
A'o. 625, St. Paul, Minn., before your committee today. 

By way of backgroinuL the board of education and %\\q school 
adminLsh-ation mandated in 1967 food service for all children in St. 
laul as rapidly as it could be accomplished. Secondaiy schools and 
(hree elementary schools serving handicapped children had been in 
the school lunch program for many years. Fifty-nine elementary 
programs were opened between Se])tember J 907, and Se])tcinber 1971 
All of the 49 837 children in the St. Paul public schools have a hot, 
well-balanced, nutritious lunch availabk^. today. 

We have 92 lunch programs and this includes satelliting the school 
lunch to four parochial schools, 31 l)reakfjxst programs, and four pilot 
programs for feeding the elderly in operation now. There are 35 
kitchens winch provide the luneh for their school and 57 satellite 
schools. We have an average daily participation of 28,000 students or 
approximately 62 percent of the enrollment. As of Alarch 9, we are 
providing free and reduced price luncdies to 11,020 students or 24 '> 
percent of the student body. 

We wholeheartedly support the concept of a universal food service 
and nutrition education program. We feel it is essential and urgent 
that pilot programs be instituted in both large and small city, urban, 
and rural districts on a districtwide basis. Problems in each' of these 
areas are often unrelated and feasibility studies are needed to find 
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solutions that would insure aeceptanco of universal feeding by all 
school di^^lricts. 

After 2 years of o])era(ion under Public Liwv 91-248, which was 
certainly the greatest thing that ha;; hajipened (o food service since 
its inception, cliroctors are lintling, in spite of all of their i)recautions, 
that it is virtually impossible to i)rotect the anonymity of (ho non- 
paying child. Administrators at National and State levels have not 
been able to tell us how to comply successfully with this regulation. 

Families whose income places them iu a bracket just outside of the 
eligibility standards for free or reduced price lunches cannot receive 
assistance and at the same time cannot afVord in this inflated era to 
pa}' for their children's lunch. This forces them to carry bag lunch(j? 
which in man.y cases do not meet acce])to(i nutrition standards. It 
seems to us that the "forgotten child" is the one who does not ([ualify 
for free and can't really afford to pay. Universal food service would 
permit us to feed all of the elements of society without discnmination. 

There is a. direct relationship between the price of school lunch an(l 
participation. Last year, iu St. Paul, we had 20 schools in low income 
areas on totally reduced rates. The nnixinium charge was 20 cents per 
lunch. Regulations were changed this year and we were not pennitted 
to continue this operation. Our records show that we are feeding 14.2 
percent fewer cliildren in these schools now that the price of the lunch 
has returned to 30 centos for elementary students and 35 cents for 
secondary. 

Another area of (loncern for us is the noni)aying children who sell 
or barter their tickets for things like cigarettes and money. Off the 
record, the going price for a pack of cigarettes in one of our junior 
high schools is three free lunch tickets. We recogni5ce the children who 
do this are in the minority, but we have no way of preventing these 
situations. 

We find that the administration of the guideUnes as outlined by the 
Department of Agriculture in providing polic}'' statements for parents, 
applications for free and reduced lunch, eligibility' standards, ac- 
ceptance or rejection notices to parents, tickets, and so forth, to be 
very costly. 

AVe, in St. Paul, listed onl^y those items to which we could readily 
attach a dollar value and found that this year we have spent more 
than $20,000. We could have provided children with 47,780 lunches 
based upon our last year's cost figure for the same amount of money. 
This does not include intangibles such as sorting paid, free, and reduced 
tickets; making reports; selling tickets in our schools, and so forth. 

We believe that implen)entation of universal food .service into a 
(!ity system is not impossible. In St-. Paul, we would need to provide 
approximately 18,000 more lunches per (h\y. We do not intend to 
minimi^se such an undertaking but wc do believe tliat with careful 
planning, some additional equipment and personnel, we could accom- 
plish (his from our existing kitcliens. We believe that every .person 
in food service would put forth that extra efVort if our goal of feeding 
every child was attainable. 

We recogni^ic that the clerical and statistical reporting required 
iu a pilot universal food service program would be extensive but 
would liope that once the problems were resolved and criteria estab- 
lished tJiis aspect of (he operation could be simplified. It seems to 
many of us today that we spend more of our time keeping records 
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than we do concentrating our efforts on our first concern ^vllich is 
to provide a liot, aj)pe(i/.ing, nutritious lunch for children. 

Another nroa of concern" to nnniy of us is rohnburseinonl for uni- 
versal food service. Until such time as there is a national accounting 
system establislied for food service, we feel ilnU a n:ore c(|ui(able 
method of reimbursement would be a rate |)aid for-each lunoli 
served since cost, factors vary greatly iVon^ disiricl to district. 

We believe one of the most- important as|)ects of universal food 
service is the assurance that every child has a lunch that' will provide 
one-third of the mitritiontil requirements for the day available to 
him. regardless of parental income. 

The N'jitional Nutrition Education Conference held last November 
|)oin(e(l^ out. the growing couceni for the lack of good nutrition in the 
diets of teenagers. Studies and surveys t!n*ougiiont the country have 
shown that, teenage diets from all cultunii. social^ and economic 
gr()U|)s are inadequate and deficient in nniny of the essential nutrients. 
.Reports also show that this is not due (o the lack of eood foods, hwi 
from improper food choices. 'J1ns could be corrected witli Jiuirilion 
education. 

Sound nutTition education whicli begins in early childhood enables 
each individual t-hroughout^ his life to make wise decisions in his food 
choices. Research has sliown that when individuals arc rcpcatediv 
given nutritional knowledge, they will e.stabli.sii good^ lifetime nutri- 
tion |)raetiees. 

St. Paul is fortunnte in having a nutrition resource person on staff 
and the food service department has both a dietician and a nutritionist. 
For the last year and a lialf these peoi)le have worked with tlie local 
dairy council in presenting inservice training to elementary teachers. 
These workshops proved tJie overwhelming lack of training in nutri- 
tion and the great need to have thi.s subject added to the curriculum 
at the college level for teachers. 

We believe that the ultimate responsibility for nutrition education 
in the elementary schools belongs to the cla.^sroom teacher. As a 
result we are attempting to teach teachers to teadi nutiMtion to 
children. 

In order to provide a sequential lv-12 nutrit^ion education program 
as a i)art of the pilot programs for universal food service, materials 
at the secondary level would need to be" developed. We have found 
that most programs pertain only to the alenientary .School and little 
is available at the secondary level tJnit seems to be relevant to this 
age group. 

A student committee from the JO high schools in St. Paul lias 
been established to work with the food service department in the 
areas of (1) iinprovin«: school Innch, (2) basic nutrition education. 
(3) means of connnunication between tlie food service department 
and the student population. 

In summary we would like to suggest the following: 

1. There is an urgent need for univer.sal food service and nutrition 
education in schools today. 

2. Districtwide pilot prognims would answer our many ([uestions on 
the iniplenicntation and o])enition of .such a program. The crisis 
ai)i)roach to change muler which we operate needs to be elimimited and 
re])laced with proi)er short- and long-term planning. The greatest 
frustration the food service director has at the locnl level today is the 



lack of (imc for proper planning (luc (o the length of time re(iuire(l (o 
inlcrpret and jh'oocss new legiHntion. 

3. We have heunl in niairy instances astronomical figures used to 
descrihe needs for equipment and !al>or to implement the universal 
food service program. We are not authorities in this, hut our experi- 
ence in installing <?lementary satellite jn'ograms has taught us that you 
can feed aa additional 200 to 500 childreii from an existing kitchen. 

4. For years we have known "that you cannot teach a hungry child/' 
and adluence docs not mean an adequate diet, con.^equontly every 
child should have an opportunity to participate in school feeding 
pj'ogranis. 

oT Our nutrition training programs for teachers indicate a- definite 
need for nutrition education to he taught as a part of teacher training 
curriculum. Teachers are ohvioulsy the best approach for reaching 
children with nutrition education. 

C). The school food service programs are an integral part of every 
chihrs education and shouhl he treated a^such. In other fields childreu 
are not asked to pay for educational materials. Why should they be 
asked to pay for their hnich? 

7. Good childhood nutrition guarantees stronger and healthier 
adults who will be better able to solve their own and the world's 
problems in the coming generations. 

Ch.ainnan ]'eukix.s. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. QuiK. Mrs. Ball, welcome to our committee. You did a great 
job there in St. Paul, 

1 just want, to ask you a couple of questions. 

When, you say universal food service, do you niean that no cost^ to 
any of the students when you use the word "universal''? 

Mrs. B^w.x,. At no cost to the students, 3''es, sir. 

Mr. Quie, W'^at is Mie cost i)cr meal now? 

Mrs. Ball. 54^ cefiU^. 

Mr. Quie. Do you think you will re(hice the cost if 3^ou went to a 
universal j)lau? 

Mrs. Ball. Yes, sir: one reason being you will utilise your facilities 
to far better advantjigo. We have i)roved this in putting elementary 
schools in our satellite jirograms. Wo have schools in St. l^uil — take 
llarding High School — in'May-Jtme of 1907 they were preparing 
meals for 024r.tudents I believe. Today they are doing meals for 2,400. 
We have added one double convention oven and a baker'.s table, and 
that is all th.e equii)nient we have put in, and they are doing it. 

Mr. QuiK. The St. Paul schools, I understand, have some financial 
difficulties, from what f have been reading. Is that correct// 

Mrs. Ball. They lost their bond issue last Tuesday. 

Mr. OuiE. And ' the state law evidently does not aflect tJiem 
favcrabFy? 

Mrs. Ball. No, it doei> not. The other way around. 

Mr. Quie. Now, if the Federal GoverniLcnt was going to provide 
.<ome substantial additional money, do you think the j)eoj)le would 
want that to j)rovide free food service to those who could afl'ord to 
pay for it., or do yon think t.hey wouhl like to improve the education 
in St. Paul an(l j)"ay for .some of the co.st of oducating the children? 

M*v. J3 XL. Mr]QuiE, of course, food .sorvic^Msmy business. I think 
every child .should have an oj)j)ortunity to have a. hoi lunch every 
day. T do not think it should be based on parental income. I think it 



should be a part of the school just tho same as you go io an English 
class or a math class, the .same ivs vou participate in an athletic pro- 
gram. Tliis is ail part of life. 

If these children, ha re this opportunity, il s^cms to me (hat wo are 
insuring their ability to learn insofar as*pos::ible. 

Now, r t.hink it would be idoalisiic and iM'obably not very realistic 
to say that every child would participate in the lunch pl'02:ram. ! 
think if we got So to 90 percent of the children, this would be good, 
because you .are always going to have menus the children are not going 
to like. 'Plusis a fact of life. 

And inSt. Paul we provide llnw choices for all secondary youngsters 
every two hots and a salad bar that meets type A rccjuirements. 

Mr. Qui j;. My children many limes get their lunch in school. 
iSomotinjes they don't like the menu, and they bring their own. As you 
know, the Federal Government pays mc welfenough so I can afford to 
feed my children. Why would they learn more in school if they did not 
have to bring their 55 cents to school each day? 

Mrs. Ball. L don't think your children would learn more in school 
because of this because it would not be a factor in your case. 

But how do you go through all of the children in St. Paul and deter- 
mijie who docs and who does not? The fact that you have the money 
does not necessarily mean ii is so. You have parents who are working, 
not at home when their cliiidren go to school. The voumrsiers pack 
their own lunches. They pnck whairthey want. They decide they don't 
want to eat that, day, they don't bring a lunch. Yon have tlie^people 
who are more pennissive'than otl^MS who, if Johnny says. ''1 don't 
like that," Johnny does not eat it. 

Mr. QuiK. To some extent we have some responsibility for our- 
selves, for our children, and if you carried this phil()S()i)hy to its 
ultimate conclusion, Mrs. Ball— like Mrs. Green was talking about 
the glasses — there are a number of people who neglect their health. 
I would say there are more people of weaUh that nedcct the health 
of their children than neglect their diet. 

I \\u\y be wrong, but at least I observe that is being done. You can 
carry it all the wa\' through, and yon end up where the Government 
could provide better training from birth on. so we nught as well begin 
at 2% months of ago when you can get t,hem weaned and put (hem 
midcr the t.utelage of experts, both nutritional experts and develop- 
ment experts and education experts. 

Mrs. Ball. I would recognizee what you are saying, and yet 1 could 
.say to you that since we have put the elenientarv schools in the school 
lun(^h programs in St. Paul that we do not have nearly the difficulty 
feeding the .secondary youngsters. It is a part of life. Thov accept it. 
At the younger age they have Jearned to eat the varieties of food that 
we try to provide. We recognize that the first five times ihatyou would 
introduce .something new t.hat it is not going to be ac^cepted. Bui. it is 
the .same way with going through a line and vou have a leader of a 
poup who says, 'T like that.'' The next six idds, even if thev hate 
it, they will like it. It works both ways. 

Mr. QurK. J .sometimes wonder if the nmcaroni nnunifacturers 
have .some contact with the American School Food Service As.sociation. 

Mrs. Ball. This has been a in-oblem child. But I think the vounger 
you can start children leai-ning to like thing.s — ! think we need to do 
more and a belter job in introducing foods to children, in having 
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thcni (as(e (hem, hnvini!: (honi |)re:>(Mi(e(l in .^iicli a way (lia(. i( is ml 
oUVnsivo. 1 think that if is not' po.^sihle lo (le(M(h^ to hayo Fishornian^^ 
sahui \oi\i\y without S(Hno previous exphniation to chihh'on of what 
Fisherman's sahad is. 

Mr. (^uiK. It is my reelin<r if you can (h) that, you shouhl i\o that, 
even though it is my feeHn<j: the ehihh'cn whose parents couhl pay 
shouhl. If there was an unlimited amount of Federal money, maybe 
we would say go ahead and try it, but you know this is very linuled. 
The problems of St. Paul are exactly the same problems (he Federal 
Govenunent has. ^Ve are $40 billion in the red (his year, and to jro to 
a universal program, the least you could figure would be $2 billion 
more. 'J'he question then becomes should that S2 billion go to pay for 
the food of people who can afford it themselves or improve the edu- 
cation in many areas where the education is inferior. 

I hate lo say that about education, because we are proud of the 
system in this country and we do have an outstanding education .sys- 
(euj. but it is inferior in some plaee.s. 

[ have visited enough places to know they do uot have adequate 
education. 

My own feeling is that $2 billion could be nmeh more wisely spent — 
again back with the children who cannot afford i( — because the,\ tend 
(o have a greater educational disadvantage. Tt really bothers me that 
children are \;oi.\<x through school, linishintr high .scliool, not wanting 
to go on and do mi have a nuu'ketahle .skill. They may have gotten 
free food, but if they do not have a nuirkctable skill, they have a difli- 
cult time no matter how nuich they know about nutrition. 

Mrs. Ball. I agree this is true in almost, all aspects of education 
today; there is not enough mone3^ On tJie other hand, it would seem 
to me that if pilot programs could be established — and I ecrtaini}'' 
would not be one who would advocate a school, f don't see what you 
learn from a. scliool. T think it should be districtwide. 1 think you 
should compile your statislies and prove that this is or is not, and 1. 
think that the savings in all of this ticket) handling, all this record- 
kec])ing — this is treni^endous in St/. Paul. We have gone to the extent 
that tlTere i? no secondary child in St. Paul that lias to ask anyone 
for a ticket. We mail them to their homes. They just don't have to 
go to the counselor, the principal. In St. Paul the food service depart- 
ment handles all applications. We do not put this on the school 
administrator. This is part of our job, and we do it-. 

Mr. QuiK. ] connnend you for that, because you remove any onus 
that might be placed on the student. 

Mi*s. Ball. But this is expensive. We could provide a lot* of lunches 
for the money we are spending on the administration of this. 

Mr. QuiE. Yes, you could. I imagine that would be as nmch as 
paying for the free lunches for all of the student^s who are tJiere. 

Mrs. Ball. We could provide a lot of free lunches. 

Chairman Pbhkin.s. Let me compliment you on some outstanding 
testimony' hi my judgiiient. 

The real issue here is whether it will be a worthwhile project to 
autliori/.e an expenditure of S5 million for fiscal 1973 and $5 million 
for 1974 for a univei*sal pilot school luncli program where all the 
children will participate and receive fiee meals in the pilot programs, 
and some of the money \v\\] be used to evaluate the eirectiveness of 
the universal pilot program. 
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in your judgiueiu, will il, be money well spent, and, if .so, wliv? 

Mrs. Bauu Mr. Cliairnian, in my judjrment it woidd he nionov 
well spent. We in rft. Paul would like lo b(7 one of the j)ilot pro<rram'>; 
and do whatever amount" of woriv, and wo recognize there would he 
additional work that would have to he done in order to come up with 
the statistics that would prove or disprove this program. 

J think that there is a great need for it. T tlnnk nutrition education 
IS sometlung that simply must bo started in schools and I think until 
such tune as a program of this kind or another like it is inaugurated, 
where this is a mandatory- part of the education pro2:ram, that vou 
arc never going lo get (he students lo begin their nutrition education 
at the preschool level. 

We have two .schools when* we have preschoolers involved. Wo also 
have a tots prognun where they start at four, and wo are trving now 
to develop a program for these youngslers in order that they under- 
stand why they do what they do. Nutrition education is just like 
every tiling else. It is why you do it. 

Chairman PiiUKiNs. Thank j^ou .very nmch. You have been a great 
wilncs.s, in my judguient. / ^ 

Chairman l^KKKrNS. Come around. Congressman Vanik, 

1 did not know you were scheduled to testify, but you proceed, 
I am delighted to welcome you here. You have'^been a"^ great leader 
in the school lunch and breakfast program in this country, and I 
think we all appreciate your leadership. 

Chairnmn PeukiNs, 1)o you want to make astatement at this time, 
MissMartin? 

Miss Mauti.v. Sir, I would i-ather hear from Conirressmau Vanik. 
Chairman Pickkins. Go ahead. Congressman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. VANIK, A REPKESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Vanik. Of course I ai)pr(iciate the time of the eonnnittec, and 
L will endeavor to I)e brief. 

You are to be most highly conunended, Mr. Chairman, for your 
constant efforts to provide better food and nutrition service to all of 
our Nation's children. 

H.R. 13452 is a bill to provide for a program of demonstration 
projects to test and evaluate the cUcctiveness, nutritio:ial benefits, 
administrative i)roccdures, and potential costs of a universal food 
service and nutrition education program for children. 

There are several things that strike me about tliis proposed 2-3'ear, 
$10 million pilot program. Under this pilot program, all children in 
the Schools selected for participation will receive at least one nutritions 
free meal a day. In other words, the mission of the Department of 
Agriculture and HEW will I)o to feed children— a mission which one 
would think that they would be glad to undertake. 

This brings me to the point 1 want to raise. For the past several 
years. Agriculture has given every indication that it does not really 
want to feed children— in particular low-income family children, for 
which existing programs such as school lunch, schoo} breakfast, and 
the special food services program were specifically designed. 

It IS a strong charge to say that these agencies'do not want to feed 
hungry children from low-income families, that they do not want to 
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provide the nutriliou and liexilth which is so necessary if wo arc to 
provide the type of qunhly school (nhicaiion referred to by the Presi- 
dent in his speech of hist Thurschiy. Yet; tho ovichMice .supports the 
charge. 

Congress has tried to provide legishition jnu! fnndiiig to end hnngor. 
But agenc}' reguhitions of recent years c()n.sli>»itly seesn designed to 
destroy the intent of the Congress in this area. For example, last 
year's proposed changes in school lunch eligibility re(|uirein"nts were 
designed to cut the level of assistance by up to 2 million children. 

i7night say this is not the only area in whirli we have problem.s. T 
am submitting to Congress a report on Internal Revenue laws which 
we have passed, some" of which the administralion has elo^'lod not 
to enforce. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that your conunittec will 
soon be holding hearings on the administration and adecpuic^* of the 
entire range of existing low-income feeding programs, and 1 hope that 
you \yi\] be able to do this in the very near future. 

Over the years I have followed tho progress of Ihe special food ser- 
vice program — .section 13 of the School Jjnn(;h Act — with sj)Ocial 
interest. This program is in a state o{ inunediate crisis — and if the 
administration of this program is any indication of the Department's 
commitment or eapal)ditic.s, J. am not sure that they should be en- 
trusted with the administration of new programs. 

Ill Decend)er, to detennine whether this program was functioning 
properly, I polled tlie various State directors of the program, asking 
whether tiiey had adequate funds to feed the low-income children 
enrolled in this program during the rest of this .-school year and to 
start their suunner feeding programs on time. 

Mr. Chairman, they do not have adequate funds. Feeding programs 
for low-iueonie children will be cut in a number of tlie States beginninjr 
April 1. 

For example, last Thursday'', I received a letter from the State of 
Maine whicli said: 

Unless wo loocivo :ui addiiional $25,000, we will have (o out botli programs :\\h\ 
iThnbui-soaieat for April, May, and June. Tlie Uf3DA lias ad\Mscd as lliat there 
arc no availahio fuads for iiscal '72. 

From the replies which I received from my ])oll of State directors. 
Nfassaclmsetts and Oklahonui will also begin curtailing programs in 
the next 2 weeks. Hawaii will begin nndviug cuts in about 4 weeks. 

Mr. Chairnuin, the administration of this program hy tlie Depart- 
ment has been absoliitely atrocious. 

OHicials have assured me that, money would be reallocated from 
States with surplus funds to those with shortages. Apparently that. 
Iijus not ha])pened, and — as T pointed out to tlie Department— there 
simply was not enough ''snr])lus'' to make uj) for the shortages most 
States are facing. 

For examj)le, California alone needs an extra 82 million to feed the 
eligible low-income children enrolled in this program. 

The Department has denied that extra funds are needed. Yet the 
results of my poll reveal a shortage of at least SIO million. 
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Perhaps the reason the Department can say there is no shortage is 



that they have discouraged applications or allowed inadequate 
application periods — a situation which prevailed in your own Slate of 
Iventucky, Mr. Chainnan. If peoi^le are orUorcd not to applv then 
obviouslv there will be no evidence of a shortage. 

la addition despite uiy findings of severe shortages the administm- 
tion is requesting the same level of funding for section 13 for fiscal 
year 1973 as it received in fiscal year 1972. Obviously this will allow 
absohitely no expansion in activities in a growing program, a program 
which iserved 107 percent more children in fiscal year 1C71 than in 
fiscal 1970. In fact because of higher costs a steady level of e.xpendi- 
tures means that actually- fewer children will be served in fiscal 1973. 
^ The startup of this section 13 food program hist, sunnncr was a 
fiasco. This 3^ear it will probably be a complete disaster. 

As you know, funding problems created delays of up to a month in 
the start of feeding programs hist sunnncr. 

TJns year, new Federal Kegister regulations have been issued whicli 




sidcred in the order in which they are received. Obviously, many .SUites 
which are taking money from their summer allotment to nraintain 
school 3^ear programs will bo unable to estimate their need for the sum- 
mer for some tin.e yet. 

These requirements, coupled with a number of other chanjrcs. have 
led the Childron's Foundation and the Food Kesearoh and Action 
Center to conclude that the Department is at.tempting to inhibit/ 
rather than enhance the narticipation of needy children in the summer 
fee(ling program. 1 would like to include for the record a copy of the 
criticisms made by the Children's Inundation of the new Federal 
Register regulations. 

I ask unanimous consent. 

Chairman Pkrkiks. Without* objection, it is so ordered. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 

Tun Cnn.niu:N's Foumiatio.v, 
„ Washington, IXC, ^f arch 6, J 07$, 

Mr. IlDuaintT D. Uoukx, 

Di rector f Child Nutrition Division^ Food and Ntdrition Service^ 
U.S. Dcparlmcnl of AgricuIturCf Washingtonf JXC, 

Dkah iIi:ii»KiiT RoiiBX: I am writing in response to the Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making (7 CFU Part 225) pul)lislied in the Federal Register, Vol 'M, No. :52 
on Wednesday, Kel)ru:iry 17, 1072. 

In general, wa ;ue distressed by iho. shift in the emphasis of the .sunnncr feeding 
programs iis proposed. The requirements for service institution particip.ition nro 
clearly designed to enter to the big cities which led the battle for fuli funding of the 
Special Feeding Programs last .sunnncr. 

Our specific eonnnenUs, objections and reeon)mendations follow below: 

Section 225.1: We are plejised that the Special Food Service Program for 
Children is m longer a "pilot" progr.ani. 

Section 225.2 (i-1): We recommend that full instructions as to what constitutes 
an "in kind" contribution be published in the Federal Register and not simply in 
shortened form in the two guide-books (one of which, according to your letter of 
March 2, 1072, presently is not available.) Non-profit connnunity groups who do 
not regularly receive FNS Instructions are at a distinct disadvantage because thev 
are forced to add another step to their appHcation process. 

Section 225.2 (p-1): The administrative decision to divide the Special Feeding 
Programs into two ditTerent programs: one, year-round non-school food service 
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mid tho otiicr, ^'UlMMl('^ fo(ul pro^nim^. is witlioin. M;U»l<jry ;uith<>nty. Whilo thi< 
'livi<i<»n may allow for iiioic (•iliriciu a(lniini<trati(tii — a lau(lai)l<' mover — it has 
already i)rovid,^d a ratioimU' for withhoMiiij; fimd^ loft over la<t suamu r from tins 
fiscal year's year round iioii-^ehool ft>od J)r(»f5ra!iis. 

Scot ion '2'2')J (a-1); The filiiifi deadline of Apri: 1 Is unreasonable for this year 
hi view of I lie hite (hite of puhlication of tho proposed rule making. Instead we 
sujige<t the following wording: 

^ \) Api)lieati(>ns for participati«>n of si)et'ial summer pngrams for sunnner, 
1972, which are filed wiiSiin ((;) weeks of ilie (innl publication of these aniendc(l 
regulations shall be given fiist priority. 

"2) Applications for l)ariicii)ation of sunmier programs for the following yeai-s 
nm>t be submitted by May I of the year. Approval or denial o^ the application 
will he niad<* within thirty i'M)) days or less of the date of fdi^g. Applications 
received aft(-r May I ^hall be reviewed in the order of the date of receipt und 
<hall b<» approved or denied within thirty CM)) day> or le>s of the daie of liling." 

•Section 22.K7 (a-1); Doh-te the provi>o thai apniications shall be con<id<M'ed 
"tM the extent that funds are available for special progian^s". The size of th<» 
f<»deral budget for chihl uulriiiou prognnns has iw hcuri/tg u-/i«/^o<iYr. on tlie 
ref|uirements for p:irticipalioti of local servic<» programs. 

Section 22.'>.7 (a-1): Applications (ilcd beftn-e the [designated] deadline shall be 
con>id<'red in the following!: priority: (1) Kir^t, applications from scrvic(Mnstitutions 
in economically needy -ireas serving jjiore tlnm a majority of eliihhcn from low- 
income families and eligit)lc for free t)r reduced price meals. i2) .^econd, applications 
from service institutions in econoniieally needy areas but- serving less than :v 
majority u( children eligib!o for free or reduced price meals. C-i) Tinul, applications 
from service institutions not. located in economieally needy areas nor serving a 
majority <*f children eligible for free or reduced price m<*als InU oiU's which serve 
children from low to niiddle-ineomc families, t-l) Applications from service 
institution^ which participated in the program in the prior calendar year. 

Section 'J*2."i.7 (a-1); Delete the following re<iuirenient which is' irrelevantly 
and cruelly based on an unknown but, nevertheless, projected federal bn<lgct 
restriction; 

*^If fnn<ls will not pernnt approval of all applications received i)iinr to April K 
lot'^l inter(»st as indicated by the level of h)cal linanctal snpix^rt and in-kin<l 
contributions shall be considered in determining which appHcatitms shall be 
ai)prov<»d/* 

The spe Jic foens of this program is on ecoiunnically needy areas, and yet, 
onirag(*on^ly demands that interest in participation be'measured by local cash 
and in-kind contributions. 

Section 22.'>.7 (b): The amonnt of data recpiired to demonstrate that poor 
economic conditions exist is unreas(mably detailc<l. Only ipajor cities with large 
Imivaiicraoics conhl produce .such cNtensive doeument.atioi: without enormous 
elfort. 

This itMpiirenK^nt discriminates against smalL Jocally run programs. f(»rex:imole, 
<ummor programs condncted by ehnrehes or low-ineoine community groups. 

Knrtherniore, the requitement that at lea<t half th<' nsoiner.> in the area be en- 
gaged in work outside the home is blatantly <exi<t and is a ini>reading of that 
porti«)n of the statute ad(Ires« (l more specifically to the Breakfast Program. 

S"ciit>n 22.'>.7 (l)--!): This rcfpiirenient that individual appIicatton> be >nb- 
mitted for each site serves little use other lh:m to generate additional prtper work 
< which in turn ^ervos to increase the amonnt of the 'Mn-kind contri!)ntion" 
claimed). 

To i(lcntify ehildren eligible for froe and reduced price meals counters tin* 
|)roteeii(m *)f the anonymity of needy ehildren ensured by tho Congress and tlie 
iaw< governing the chJId nutrition programs. The requiie'ment that service insti- 
tntioiw explain the methods they will use to identify needy children is regressive 
and di<eriminat<)ry. " . 

IVf theivfore strenuously object to this requirement .and suggest ^lat tho fol- 
lowing wording l)e deleted; . . a description of . . . and the methods to be 
used to identify children eligible for participation at the site, inohiding the methods 
to 1m» used to identify those children eligible for free or reduced price meals." 

Soction 22.'>.7 (c): Competitive bidding for feder.al contracts Bhould be required 
no matter how small that contraet may be. If an arbitrary number must be 



II M- :i compctiiivc- hid procedun*. 

S<-Ction "i-.l.lO (o): TinV s<-c-t»«in i> uii'-l<-:ir :tn(i imuircs l!u- Iriiir^hiliw luslory of 
I'nhlic I.:i\v \y2-'4'2 in p:sriirril:ir. lli<- Jtiini '\pl:in:Unry :?t:iloniuiit of Uic 
Coiiiiiiiltcc of the Confcnrncr. W'v hnvt" ilur follow kiii; objcciioiis: 

P The t'irni "s'-vciv nco(r' used iii ih** C'»»nfm-u<v l{<-pori :^ uurc:u>*>n:ibly 
tr.iiisliilcd into tlie rccpiireiMciil ihai ":dl nr lu-.-irly nil iho :il.tc:idiii^ children arc 
in need of free nu-al-?*'. WV siii;j;i?si, iu^lt-ad. ili:i) ih:il line be dfirU-d and Ui:il ihe 
only rocpiirenient be \ U:il ihe J>inie or KX»SKO jndi;e whriher or noi I he 

>ervice insUUilion is un:ib!e \n coniribiUe linnncinlly lo ihe projir:i:n. 
* 2) There is no real dilTcrriu-'* betv.vm iSe .S(» pr-rceiUnni <»f the openUinu co^U 
and 100 pcrccntuni of ihe ea<li i».\pe v<liiiirr». 'riic mnfr-rees p(»inied out in Uieir 
rej)'»rl i\\:\t Uiey "fell (hn( the Sicrdtirtj of Atjnntflnrc hfix bren unthihj rcxlriclivc in 
usiit^ Ihc anchor iltf lo purr np lo SO pf m-nl of Ihr opcntlirtfj co.sls^ ami il /V intcnilrd 
lh*:l if will he ittorr lib' nil in rrcotjnizing rimou'^hntre.^ of st '#r. /iri d ami uiiliziuiJ 
Iht ^vilhoriltj lo pdfj nil Ihr opvntlinfj co<ls in i^nrh asxis." 

\n view of ihi^ sialcineni by the onifems we wrjiv ivn- foliowi:i^ wr>rdin^: "iw 
lieu of reiini>in'senie:d for nie:d<, up l(» 100 percenlinn of I'u* e:Jsh expendiliire for 
the cosis; of its food >ervife. provitlf*l^ hoir-n-r. thai *'>tii-h financial a-^^isiant-e ^hall 
not excised (50 ccni> for n lunch of Miiipei*; -0 cenl^ ft»r a br«\akf:i,*t. and I.") ecn?< 
frtr <(ipplenienlal foo({. 

Section 225. 18 (a-l): The State Ajcen;-y or KNSUO <lionld n»»: be re<nr>n<ible 
for Uie nieal-tiine schedules of each Mie i>peralion. 

Our conchi<ion is Uiat these pr4»pi»rd rnle^^ sef'.v WiiU- e!>e llie inU*rcsu< of 
Uie t)!MCG of ^^anagenlenL and i^wdget. 

\Vc urge you Jo revise iheni lo <erve tlie need> »»f Inin^ry children in Anjeric:i- 
Brcad a:id ju.sHee, 

liAint^iiA Bom:, \'irr President. 

Mr. Vaxik. In shovi, Mr. Clmirmiin aiul incnil)crs of tlio i-oinmiKee, 
il is my hope tluit yon tun bu.^o your jiidgniont^ on il.ll. 13452 npon 
cxistinir cluld-rcoilinir progrnnis und tlie manner in wiut li tlioy luivr 
been administered. It is my conlcnlion iiiut iho adniiinslrulion of 
presently existing ehild-roetlinjr prognnns lin.^ Ixm^u directed toward 
I tying to reduce systematically the i.mtiber of children to be Fed. 

In addition, this athninisiralion has never, in my judgnienl.. sotigltt- 
to make tiic ftnuls accessible in a iimrly fashioi*. or with aity degree of 
ease. 

'riie in:ijor (juestion is, will the administration continue to react 
in this cynical and callotis Fasinon, when the stakes are even greater — 
as is proposed in II.ll. 13452 presently before the connuittee? 

j liope that asyott consider H.R. 13452, you will cond^ine it with an 
eflorl to improve the existing programs which are so vitally iieeded. 

Chainnan Pkkkkw^. Let me contpliment yon again. Congressman 
Vanik. on your leadership. 1 regret (hat we do not have a majority of 
(he conuuittec here this morning to hear this testintony. Bttt you have 
nhvitys been a great crti.sader in this area. Yott have been in the past 
and will be in the fti(ure a tremendous help to tliis committee.' 

Lrct mc thank you for coming here (bis ntorning and giving tis the 
benefits of your views. 

Mr. Vaxik. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman. I migitt ask tinanimous consent to insert in the 
record a letter that [ received from your Stale on this issue. 

Chairman Pfmicixs. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Vaxik. I also wan(ed to sid)mit a letter I had from Minnesota. 
I tJiought Mr. Qnie might be interested in this. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 
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* Dkiwktmknt of Education, 

Frqnhfortj Ky., January 0% 107^. 

Hon. Chauuks a. Va.nik, 

Congress of the Unilal Slates, * — 

House of Uciiresentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dkau Mk. Vanik: requested in your letter dated December JO, 1071, the 
following iufomiaiion is presented: 

I Kentnckv's Special Food Service Prognini for Children (SecUonJi;) nllocaiion 
for Fiscal Year 1972 is $700,278. " 

2. Estiniaicd dollar value of all Section 13 :ipplie;itious received to date is: 

(a) Year-ronnd prognnns - .^-^ 

(6) Summur-only programs — t^-- ^'21* 'il 

(c) Nonfood assistance-- — ZZ^' 

Total - 071.6112.74 

3. Number of children being served under existing prograiiis^o date: 

(a) Year-round programs 'her- 

(b) Suniincr-only programs-- 14, SGo 

Total ^ IS. SOS 

4. Numbf-r of additional children who could have been included if all appli- 
cations received had been approved: 1,700. . , 

iDJScenis.'U.this time lliat Section 13 funds available to iveiitucky forFise;u 19/2 
arc adequate. Had the participatioa period been longer in scvera: eases, the 
fmaiieial picinrc would have been different ar.d no doubt additional funds needed. 
Your assistaiiee nnd support with respect to Section 13 well as all either phases 
of child nutrition arc recognized and greatly appreciated. It is eonnnouly known 
that most individual states as such do !iot cotitribule much ■fiiiaiieial assiscaiice 
tc:isli contribution) toward tiic support of food service programs; therefore, the 
efforts /)f Congress and its grants-in-aid arc most signifieant and vitai to the 
coiitiiincd success of all food service activity. 

Sincerely, " ^ „ 

G. E. J3KvrNS, 
Direetor^ Division of Sehool Luneh. 



Dki\\ut.mk.\"t of Education', 
SL Pav.1, Minn.f January 7, 1072. 

Hon. HiiAULKS A. Vanmk, 
Congres.'i of the United States, 

House of lUpresentatires, Washington^ D.C. ^ 

Dkai: Siii: The data you requested cbuccruiiig the allocaUfninif funds to 
jMiiiiicsota for feeding of low-incomo children in jionschool situations J,lirough the 
Special Food Service Program is attached. *^ ^ . , . . 




as laboratories for vocational school training. 



\Vc appreciate your help in obtaining .suiricic?it tuiids not only to niaintaiu, but 
expand this program. From the data given, you can tnidci"staiid"\hiit this fine 
program will be tenninated unless fimds arc given soon. 
Thank yoii for your eoneeni. 

Jlespcctftilly, ^ - ^ - 

Chaui/KS L. Mattukw, 
f)ireetor^ School Iy:7ieh »SceUon. 
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Spkcial Food Skrvicb Program State of jNrixN'KSOTA 
1. Allocations; 

Yearly program 1071 _ S343, 488 

Summer program 1971 » 154^ 779 

Total _ _ 498,267 

Current balance on hand (year around) $125,271.32. 

»Tnc Sinn of^;292.827.00u'.isrcqucsU»d but only Sl5l.770.00w:« toAIiniicsoU by tlicO.S. Doi>art- 

mom of A?neuituro. as a result, wo still owe the City of St. Paul for their Summer Program $2Gjy7 27: 
at that, w'Q curtailwl many applications received after June. i*)7i. 

2 it 3. Estimated Dollar Value and Number of Meals Served: 



Reimburse- 

meat estimate Estimated 

average funding 

Total served thie (cents) needed 

1971-72 fiscal year—round program 

<J> '""^''^ 5778, 509 37 $288, 048 

Toja suppefS 134 980 37 68 443 

J5> To 3 ^reakfasts 330 172 15 57 026 

(d) Total supplements... , 1, 277,632 10 127, 763 

(e) Total funding needed (sum of a, b, c, and d) „ 5541 330 

197 1-72 fiscal y ea r— sum m e r p rogra m ~ 

(aUolal lunches 271,772 43 116,862 

(b) Total suppers. , „ 29 112 43 1? 

(0 Total breakfasts I....:::::::::::"::::: " S'm tl . 96 9 

(d) Total supplements 2761357 10 2?; 636 

(e) Total fundings (sum of a, c, and d) 166^35 



unavailable for nonfood assrstan'ce: '" ^ ' ^ ^ """"" ""^ ^'S"" 

Chairman Perkins. Do you want to make a statement at the 
present time, Miss Martin? 

Miss Maktin. I would like to make a statement at some appropri- 
ate time. 

Chairman Perkins. Why don't you commence now? 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPHINE MARTIN, LEGISLATIVE CHAIUMAN, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL POOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

Miss Martin. My name is Josephine Martin. I am administrator 
of the school food service program, Georgia Department of Education. 
I am chairman of the American School Food Service Association's 
legislative committee. 

It is a pleasure for me to be testifying in support of H.Il. 13452, 
a bill to test the concept of universal school food service and nutrition 
education. 

The pilot programs would provide answers to some of the questions 
you are asking today— questions that we do not have answers for. 

In 1969, the American School Food Service Association adopted a 
blueprint for action, and that blueprint contained the concepts 
embodied m H.R. 5291; a bill to establish universal school food 
service and nutrition education. 
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SiMcc (lie progniin started in I94(). the Federal Ooveniiner.t ba^ 
l)ee;i sub>i(li/.in<r all Innehes .serveil— to rich and poor. Tlie level of 
subriidv varies with soeiooeononnc level of paronls. 

Another (luestion (o he doniostrated with the pilot program is thai 
food serviro is hasic to the cliild s \vell-l)(ir,ij. It is not a • friH" or 
■^oplioii." It. shonh! not he considered as "athletic/" where ciiiMren 
psW for tickets to the hallijanie. 

In behalf of tlic 49.000 nie;r.bers of American School I'ood ^cr\ice 
Association. 1 express appreciation (o Congressman Perkins, and the 
menil)ers of this connnittce for leadership in advancin^jv child nutrition 
proi^rams Uiroush more adeciuat^' funding and legi?^latimi. 

Since the pussa<re of the ElenuMitary and Secondary Education Ac! 
which made fund^ available in >evcral States i'or school inncho for 
<lisn(lvantaged children, the relationship between hunger ni the 
classro(nn and the educuti(m of the disadvantaged children ha^ b.^cn 
recogniml. . . 

Furthermore, studies reveal that mahmtrili ai and undernutruio!i 
exist anionir all socioeconomic grcMips juul that hunger and learr.hi'j: 
are related uregardlcss of the (^ause of Inmger. . . * <• 

The ESEA (title 1) demonstration. Public l.aw 0I-24.S passed ni 
1970, and Public Law passed in 1071, Inive nnule possible for 

schools to increase the number of economically needy children havin<r 
lunches from 2.9 million in lOGS to 8.1 million in 1971 (N^ovemher). 

Lunches are available to 44.S million ohihiren daily and yet ^•nly 
25.4 million children Iniyo lunches. I have been advised lhal the 
mnnber of payino; children has declined dra-^tically in the p-^i i^^v 
v(»ars. Fewer i)aying children are (sating now. Increase in sale price 
ntcans fewer paving chihlren. 

The i^oal of H.ll. 520! is to provide at least (me nw\\ each day u> 
all children as an integral part of the educational process; to inror- 
poraie nutrition education into the school food service program; to 
provide funds to local systems to assist witJi professional sti'flinir. 
'I he scoal is to provide universal food .service by 1975. The stati-lic^ 
cited above reveal in a startling manner the magnitude of the ^*i-k. 

The growth of school food service since I9GS has been phcnon>ine.l. 
but the LTOwth has basically been along the lines of school food i^ervicc 
systcms\is they have evolved over the past 25 years. If the >ch(M)l 
food service practitioner and the educator arc to be in a poMiion to 
implement the universal program in 1975 which will not only re([uire 
expansion in existing schools, but. expansion into buildings without 
facilities, we must begin now to build pilot programs to test procedures 
and tochnictuos to devise strategies and (o build models in all type^ of 
schools and districts throughout the United States to serve as gui<les 
for the program. 

We nmst lind an.swers to questions being asked by proponents ol 
universal school food service as well as by the opponents. There are 
plaguing questions related to universal school food service that hav<* 
not^ been an.^wen.'d, becan:-e they have not bee!> posed. 

Manv schoolb in Georgia are serving all children daily, but none are 
serving all children under the concepts of il.R. 5291— univei-sal >cbool 
food servi(!e and nutrition education. So new questions will lie po^^'d in 
(est situations, and answers will be found, (piestions relating to (iUaMiy 
servi(;e to pupils, elfective nutrition educati(m; administrative proce- 
(hn-es, (luality control, and cost effectiveness. 
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In Juno 1971 when Uie Gcnenil SubconnniUoe on Education hold 
lioarnigs on ILK. o29J, Congrossnnin Pudnski stntod: 

I liope Cougres-^ will j^ivo mitriiioni^i;^ :i donide in which lo piovo thoir worth: 
to prove tlie vital ioI:Uion:;hip botwoc^n food and he:ilth, food uiid U;:iruius'. food 
:iud productivity. 

The Con2:rcssinnn nddi^l (hai the oosC of univorsal school fo(ui 
service would force nutritionist^ to ho ofl'ootive, or Iho tii.xpiivers would 
not. support the program. 

As our objectivos'aro foousod on providing a lunch for ovorv child, 
we simultaneously realixe that it is not enough just to provide'a mo:d. 
J)r. Bruno l^ottleheim-. eminent psychologist, University of Chicago, 
states one is fed. and how one oats, haB a larger impact on (Ik* 
personality than any olhor lunnan exporionco." 

A statement such as this undoes us wonder how wo can provide 
meals to all children in such a way that tlio lunch has a positive 
nnpact on the child's personality development. 

Another noted psychologist-educator. Dr. Robert J. Ilaviirhurst. 
recently wrote thatspocial emphasis should be placed in the curnculum 
for the disadvantaged child in two areas: (1) The st^udv of nutrition ai 
grades three or four and eight or nine; (2) opportunities to meet 
self-nnago needs of the child. 

It appears then that universal school food service and nutrition 
education odors opportunities for helping lo fuKill both those 
curricidum needs. The (juestion is, how? 

'riie answer will come tJn-ough pilot programs. Other (juestions 
winch must bo answered if the goal of universal school food servi<'0 
and nutrition education is reached include the following: 

1. How will the Nation mobilize its resources to sxol meals in all 
schools? What are the eflective delivery systems available mider 
varying conditions? 

2. How will the program planners devise sound school nutrition 
programs that have relevance for young people? One that considers 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds, varying nulritional needs, develop- 
ment^al needs of youth in accordan(;c with phv.sical, emotional, and 
social growth. 

3. How do the prograiii pbiiiiiers build (lualit.v and co.st control into 
the program? We must build a model to demonstrate to the taxpayer 
the integrity of the program, and the qualit.v and cost controls e.x'pected 
m a universal program. 

4. What is an effective nutrition education program— one that 
results ill improved food .selection by the child both in and out of 
school? We have very few models to emulate. 

ir li ^^''^^^^ needed to fully iiiipleiiieiit 

Jl.K. 5291 at the school, school district., and State level. Personnel 
will bo the key to program success. At this point, there are no national 
staffing standards, or job specifications for food .service profe.s.sioiials. 

G. What are the organizatioinil structures most conducive to efVec- 
ti ye programs at the local, State, and Fedora! level? What are the 
administrative costs. 

7. What are the constraints or barriers to eflective implementation? 

8. How iiiuch will tlie program cost? How much should the program 
cost? 

At the risk of beiii^j repetitive, 1 again congratulate yon and tliaiik 
you for introducing Jl.ll. 13452, a bill to ostabli.sli pilot programs in 
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univcrsnl school food service and nutrition education in centers across 
the State. 

The bill, if passed, will^ provide opportunities to get answers or 
direction to tlie questions listed above. 

As the school food service administrator in a State where 84.5 per- 
cent of all children have school lunch daily; a State that has full support 
of school administrators? for food service, Tm very cognizant of the 
j^i'owtli problems encountered in expanding programs. 

Some problems are alleviated with time under the present structures; 
other problems seemingly will be omnipresent. For example, let. us 
look at. a problem that exists in the program as it is operated today. 
Assuming that all children have lunch with some paying, and others 

not paving. . , ., ,o tt i 

How can we protect the anonymity of the nonpaymg child ( Under 
the very best conditions, the child himself knows that he is gettinp; a 
lunch at no cost or a different cost because he is poor; What does this 
do to his self-concept? In this case, it it possible that lunch does as 
much harm as good? 

How can we protect the needs of the child who refuses to purchase or 
accept a lunch because of pride, or because of his felt needs in relation 

to his money? . i-r 11 

How can we reduce administrative procedures to simplify school 
food serAnce operations? Schools are required to keep daily records of 
meals served by paid, free, reduced Umches; white, black, Spanish- 
surnamed, American Indian children. Apphcations and announce- 
ments are sent home each year— in many instances to parents who 
canH^read, in some instances to homes without parents. Administrators 
are seeking answers to these questions. 

As a member of the National Advisory Council on Child Nutrition, 
I am ))leased that H.R. 13452 utilizes that group to consult and assist 
in planning and evaluating the pilot programs. The council recently 
made its first annual report to President Nixon. 

The top priority recommendations related to expanding food service 
into all schools, and developing effective nutrition education programs. 
I believe the National Advisory Council will be effective in hcli)ing to 
evaluate the results of the pilot programs. However, the group will 
need technical advice from specialists in evaluation, management, 
nutrition, and child psychology. _ , 

To implement universal school food service and nutrition education, 
funds are needed for local administrative costs as well as State and 
Federal costs. Therefore, I trust that section 810(e) will be amended 
to include (4) local administration expenses. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify today m support 
of H.R. 13452. I sincerely hoi^e that the bill will receive immediate 
consideration by the Congress in order that the pilot centers can gear 
up to start the test in September. 

School Food Service has finally earned for itself a place at the educa- 
tion table. Such an honor carries commensurate responsibilities. The 
pilot progi-ams will provide essential program planning, testing, 
revising, and retesting of techniques, strategies, and contents to ^niake 
the universal school food service and nutrition education meaningful 
to the lives of all young people in America as it contributes to their 
health and well-being. 
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Chaiinuin Perkins. Mrs. Martin, 1 recall yon caiuo before the 
committee several years ago when we were tr^ang to iniprove tlie 
school lunch pix)gram for the needy and wo did improve that program 
I just want to compliment you on the great leadership that you have 
given to implement the program to provide nutritious meals to needy 
students in elementary and secondary schools. 

Your contributions have been tremendous. I certahily hope we can 
move the pilot program without too much difficulty. 

You have been most helpful to the comniitteo and again, let me 
thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. B. P. Taylor, superintendent of schools, 
San Diego Independent School District, San Diego, Tex. Come around. 

We are anxious to hear from you, Mr. Taylor. Without objection, 
your prepared statement will bo inserted in 'the record and you can 
summariy.e your statement iu any way you prefer; 

STATEMENT OF BYRAN P. TAYLOR, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
SAN DIEGO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, SAN DIEGO, TEX. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you. I would like to start out with a brief 
witten statement and then I will answer questions you may have 
about the program. As I started, my name is Bryan P. Taylor. I am 
supermtendent of San Diego Independent School district in San Diego, 
Tex. I have been superintendent in San Diego for some 13 years. San 
Diego is located in deep southwest Texas. Our school district consists 
of some 400 square miles; 1,700 students of which some 99 percent 
are of Latin American descent. 

We are a poor school district from the standpoint of taxable prop- 
erty. Some 60 to 70 percent of the students come from families that 
have uiconie of less than the poverty guidelines and, consequentlv 
will qualify under the guidelines set forth by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The students of course, qualify' for free meals. 

We )-.ave been participating in the nation^al school lunch program for 
many yeai-s and I think the records will show that we have gladly 
participated in this program kncwling full well that it is a good one. ' 

When it was possible to serve breakfast under this program we were 
among the first to serve, not just a breakfast consisting of dry cereal, 
toast, and milk, but a breakfast consisting of bacon, eggs, hot cereal, 
homemade bread, fruit juice, and milk. 

For the past 18 months we have been serving three meals a day to 
our children. I think that we are probably the only school district in 
the Nation doing this. 

I have been in favor of univei-sal feeding for public school children 
foj- many years. We at San Diego Independent School District have 
been in reality practicing this for the past 4 or 5 years since above 
90 percent of our students eat at the cafeteria. 

The public school cafeteria is a perfect meeting place for the rich 
and the poor, the black and the white. The public school cafeteria is 
a place where the acadenro talented may converse wdth the lower 
academic achiever. The 210-pound football player may convei'se with 
the 100-pound victim of cerebral palsy. This is really what education 
is all about. Out of our program have come some significant statistics 
such as; (1) our attendance has been better since our feeding program 
started; we consistently have over 95 percent attendance, (2) we have 
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v<M'y fow (li>cij)rnio probhMiis, (3) tlio stiidciits luivo iinprovod in their 
irnulos (4) our (lroj)()ii(r rale i^ pnictieally nolliinj):, and (5) our cliiKhvii 
aro imicli lioallhicr according to a nntional heaKli survey. 

Wo havo found ihwl ilio school cafeteria is (he one phice where all 
.students may receive equal treatment. There are some ])ypro(lucts of 
a program like thi^. I^r instance, our football and basketball teams 
have for the past few yoars been much better then they were prior to 
this ])rogram. The students themselves .seem to understand each 
other's problems a whole lot better. We find that very few students and 
almost none of the teachers leave the campus during the noon hour. 

Chairman Pkkkin.s. Let me make this observation. You are making 
a great statement, Superiniendent Taylor, but the entire statement- 
has already been inserted in the record. Tell us briefly, in response to 
my ((ucstion. why we need the universal pilot proirrani. 

Mr. Taylor. I Ihink you need the univei'sal pilot prognim for one 
reason, (hat a lot of people are not convinced that this is the right- 
thing to do. That rich kids .should be given free meals along with poor 
kids, that (hey should a.ssocia(c togcdicr complc(ely through tbc school 
day. 

I (hink we have (osho\v (he public thi.^. I (hip.k (his isMhe in(cn( to 
the bill, to show the people that a universal lunch program is good 
for public .schools and students and people alike. I think the great 
thing that it will do is keep tlie majority of all the students on the 
campus during the day. Aud 1 think this is where our public ?^chools 
have a treniendous problem today, keeping kids on the campus and 
under supervision. 

C'hairman •I'kukins. That is a point that^ has not been made. You 
make that statement because there would be no necessity for (hem (o 
leave or have excuses (o go and ge( lunch and therefore (hey wotdd be 
on the campus all day long. 

Air. Taylok. Yes. 

Chairman Prukins. Or on the school grounds all day long. 
Mr. Taylok. Under supervision. 

C'hairnian I^kukins. That will eliminate a lot of other problems 
that go along with leaving the school grounds, and gohig out in the 
comnnmity and town and elsewhere uudcr the pretense of getting 
lunches. 

Mr. Taylou. Yes. this is a basic reason. One of the underlying 
basic factors we went to the third meal. We keefv the student on the 
canipns from the time school is out until 5::^0 or 6. We thhik this is 
what public schools were made for. 

Chairman PicitKixs. Do you. find that there arc numerous children 
who ore able to buy their lunch, but whose parents neglect io see that 
they liave uioney and so they don't eat lunch at all; in other words, 
the fail to cat. lunch, evcii though they can well afVord it.? 

Mr. Taylok. I think they fail to Vret lunch and I think, too. they 
will take the money tlnit their parent^ give them and not particularly 
buy food with it. They might buy cigarettes or something more harm- 
ful witli this money. 

Where today under the universal lunch program, there is no need of 
givin<i: them any money at all. There is no need of them having money 
at school when the lunch is there available for them. 

Chairman Pkukins. Thank vou verv much. Superintendent 
Taylor. 



Our noxl witiio^s l< Mi'^. Adohndo Xoily. KaiiTax Oounty. Va.. 
puMit" school. 

Wo iuv (leli<?lito(l (() wolcoino you hero (hi.-; nioniiMir. Mrs. Noily, 
|)lt\i<o nnxTod with your stnttMuont. 

STATEMENT OF ADELAIDE NEILY, PAIRFAX COUNTY, VA., 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr-. XiciiA'. Mr. Cluiirinan, I approriate boini; askod or porniittod 
io oxpros;? niy vio\v.s in regard (o II. R. 13452. >Yo arc very conscious 
(ha( our ohjoctivos Utwo been very hard (o meet in local school 
dislricts because ol" increased costs of food supplies, equipnuint' and 
labor, and a reduced or curtailed funding of our pioiiratn whU'h has 
noco^iiated increasing the price of lunches to chlldron in our localities. 

in previous years, when we bad a lunch price at 'J.lp, the county 
average was ()3.2, but to be able to bahnice the budget, wc have luul 
to increase the price of our meals. Thoroforc, our participation has 
dropped to 54 percent. 

Chairnuui PivUKiNs. Dropped from what percent? 

Mr*;. Xkily. Prom 03.2 down to 54. It bas taken us all these years 
and wc bavc iiever recovered. 

Chairnum Pkukins. What was your price of your school lunch 
when you Inid readied the maxinnun of G3 percent, of your sludenti;? 

Mrs. X'kilv. Twenty-five cents in elementary schools and 30 cents 
in the intermediate and high school or junior high level. 

diainnan Pkukins. What is it today at the junior high level? 

Mrs. Nkily. Porty-live cents and 35 centos at the elementary. 

(>hairnnin Pkuki.v.^. 'i'hat. docs not include a drink or milk or 
anything along that line, does it? 

Mrs. Neilv. Vcs: it does in(;lu(le milk with their lun(;h and desert, 
every day. 

Cliairman Pkukin.s. And you are .serving a luneb in Fairfax County 
at 45 cents? 

Mrs. Nkilv. Yes. 

('hairman Perkins. And at (he 45-ccnt price you bavc (lro|)|)cd 
fr(»m G4 percent particapation down to 53? 

Mrs. .\ErbV. Yes. We have defeated our pin'po.^c because we arc 
not feeding as many children. The only thing we have accomplished 
is balancing the budget. 

I discussed this problem with the director of food service in Mont- 
gomery County because they arc trying a unique study right now. 
They liavc reduced the price of their meals in six schools. They Imvc 
gone from 50 ccntvS (o 35 cents in the elementary level and frcni 
55 cents at junior high .schools (o 35 cents. This has been going on 
since January 3. 

If you will note on page 2, in this brief time they have already 
incre;is*ed participation. When 1 look at the five high school divisions 
in Viririnia with participation of 89. 7 to the lowest at 85.5, these 
S(;b(»<)l divi.sions have lunches at 25 and 30 (;ent.s. 

Bill T'LIl. 13452 provides the opportunity to provide meals to all 
children and to obt?iin reliable data in regards to the participation. 
It pn^vides an opportunity to reach all children without financial 
stigma. 
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In spite of all the effort and expense of devising nieans of protecting 
the child who is eligible for a free or reduced price meal it; has been 
more or less a dismal failure, in i)articular at the intermediate and 
secondary level. 

Most school districts proyido meal tickets for the child who is 
eligible. One finds at the ihJLermediate and secondary level that the 
student who has a ticket is rather conspicuous. It is not uncommon for 
a teenager to refuse to accept a meal ticket \yhen clearly eligible. 

At the same tune studies reveal dietary deficien';ies among this age. 

H.R. 13452 would provide an opportunity to begin nutrition educa- 
tion with tlie very young child. Unless we can establish desirable 
dietary patterns in the young, unless we can assist children in accepting 
a wide variety of foods, unless we can i)rovide him \viih correct informa- 
tion to differentiate between what is good and proper food as ad- 
vertised in the mass media, unless we can ceach the reason and need 
for accepting food on arising in the^ morning before he begins his 
school day or his play (hiy — we have failed our youth. Local supervisors 
of food service commend you for providing for nutrition education for 
children in this bill. 

Bill H.R. 13452 will challenge educators to make nutrition informa- 
tion n\ore interesting, more dynamic — for students like many adults 
are not motivated by an interest in nutrition per se — they want the 
things good nutritional habits can assist them in attaining. There will 
be involvement of team teaching to incorporate nutrition in many 
subject fields. 

Student involvement will be a must to have efteetive change in 
youth's dietary habits. No longer, and rightly so, can youth be told 
what to eat because it is good — nutrition teaching must be centered 
upon his needs. 

Briefly, I beHeve bill H.R. 13452 provides an opportunity to study 
and evaluate the effectiveness and problems involved in universal 
school feeding and nutrition education for all children before increased 
expansion and expenditures are made. It wall provide nutrition aware- 
ness at all levels, pupil, teacher, parent-community; it will provide for 
tlie ehmination of financial stigma attached to eating, and place the 
child on the same level with all his classmates; it will provide for reduc- 
tion of school administration time spent in determinuig who is needy, 
it wmU provide for reduced e\i)enditures of labor at all levels spent on 
compiling, computing of financial accountability records; it will pro- 
vide for an opportunity to truly eliminate hunger among children of 
our nation- it will i)rovide for an estabhshment of values in the edu- 
cational field by making all facets of the educational program equally 
available to all children without revealing family income or family 
size; and it will provide an incentive to local school personnel who ha ve 
endeavored ancl struggled to assist with improving dietary habits of 
children to put forth greater effort because we are supported by the 
interest of tlie Congress of the United States. 

Thfuik you very much for permitting me to exi)ress my views. 

Chairman Perkixs. Just tell us in a few^ sentences why you feel 
Fairfax County students in both elementary and secondary schools 
should onjo}'' the benefit of the free school lunch? 

Mrs. Neily. I am from the so-called affluent county. Yet we have 
over 5,000 students who are eligible for free or reduced price meals. 
We have many parents who cannot read or write. I feel from our 
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studies of ilio breakfast i)rognun we have found that the aHhient 
have very poor eating habits. We find chihlren coming to school \vith 
(lollars, not 45 cents, who have spent a portion of that money before 
they have gotten to school on soft drinks, cigarettes, ct cetera. 

I feel we would be doing the cilizens of oiir county a great ser\ice 
m combining nutrition education with proper food for their children. 

Chairnian Perkins. Thank you very much. You have made a verv 
wonderful statement and 1 appreciate the fact that you came over to 
give us the benofit of your views. 

So far as I know, this concludes the testimony this morning. 
This may conclude the testimony on the pilot bill H.R. 13452 unless? 
I decide to call a few more witnesses, but I think the bill is so simple 
m purpose that we are either for the proposal or wo are against it. 

It would be my viewpoint that we should bring it before the full 
committee for a markup at the earhest possible date. I am hopeful 
that we may get to it at the regular meeting. 

Unless there is somebody else in the room that wants to give his 
vie\vs on the legislation, the committee will adjourn subject to call of 
the Chair. 

Thank all of you for your attendance and your appearance here 
this morning. You have been most helpful to the committee. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
subject to call of the Chair.) 

Dkpaut.mi;nt of School Nursks, 
Nationai. Education Association, 
Hon. Carl D. P,:„Km, March 20, me. 

Chairman^ CoinviUiee on Education and Lahore 
U.S. Ilotise of RepresetUativea, 
Washington, D,C, 

Dkar Mu. PicitKi.N's: As Legislative Council Representative from California 
to the Department of School Nurses, National Education Association, on behalf 
of aPPrpximatoly 2000 school nurses in California, I woiila like to express support 
for II.R. 134o2— Nutrition Program for Children. 

School Nurses have long realized the influence of nutrition on the ability to 
learn. Under-nutrition and mal-nutrition reduce eoncantration, lessen the at- 
tention span, and cause excess fatigue; plus the added fnctor of poor physical and 
mental growth. The Maintenance of nutritional well-being is a needed role for 
sciiools to play. The school program eaniiot meet these needs by providing lunches 
oniy^ but must incorporate nutrition education in the ct^rriculum. Your interest 
>s greatly appreciated by all school nurses who see these needs daily 

•S Nutritional Education Programs for ai! children must be 

considered. The Department of School Nurses-National Education Association 
strongly support all moves in this direction. 
Sincerely, 

Regina M. Eddy, R.N., B.Sc, 
Legislative Council Representative^ 

The American Dietetic Association, 

Hon, Cabl D. Pkrkins, ^' ''''' 

Chairman^ Committee on Education and Lahore 
U,S, House of Representatives, 
Rayhurn House Ofice Building, 
Washington^ p,C. 

Deak Mr. Chairman: The American Dietetic Association is pleased to present 
a statement in support of H.R. 13452, a bill to provide a program that will test 
and evaluate a universal food service and nutrition education program for children. 



tivo i\rr: (ho i»i|)rovoinom of nuuiiion «>f liuni:in bohijr^ aii'l ilio :i(lv:uu'< inoin 
of iho x'ic'nco of and uiHrilioii woll as oduoiaioii in those itUicd 

Tlii< is iho llnixi opi)ortimity which wo h:ivo h:ui lo oxi)ir>s our viowixmu lo 
(^oiigivs^ ooncTniihg school food son icv pro^nun>. In UiuVj, '! ho Anioncan 
Dioletic Association prosoniod toslinuHiv in support of h'j^ishuion lo «uaranioo 
a 10 no(Kl\' ohihlron at a froo ov roduotnl prioo. Marly in Juno ol la.-t v(-ir 

our roprosonlaliv,' tosiiiiod hoforo llio ?<onalo Snl)coinniiUoo on Ajinrulinnd 
Uosoareh and (loiioral 1-ogishition in support of 11)10 and \\A\. .VJ.")?. bilN to 
uniko tho scho(d l)roakfast poruianont.. l.ator in Juno of 11)71, wo tostihod l)ororo 
vourconnnittco couLcrninj: II. H. o20l, tlio Child Nutrition Act of 11)71. 
' In this hittor tostinionv wo statod. "Our Association is convuicod timt at Ioa>t 
ono moal thatsup|dios at'loast ono-third o( a child's daily nutritional roinurosnont- 
should ho furnishod rrcrv school child/' Our position has not chaJigcd. I hcr<-ioro, 
wo support thi- provi>ions of II. HM.VJ which will allow the csta)>hshuiont of 
programs to test, the fcasil>ility of the concept of universal scluxd lunch. 

In previous tc^stiniony we have expressed concern that there l>e nnnjtion 
education programs correlattMl with every oliild feeding prograui. We bchcve 
that hungrv children nmsi be fed hut we insi>t that there he apphod mitritnm 
taught in ronjtincticm with eacii program if the l)a>ic pmpos' of :>uch pnjgram^. 
the development of citi/.en> witii an awareno>s <if the principles of sound nutri- 
tional practices, is to Ix* achieved. We are most plea-ed thai in U.K. l:M-VJ tiiere 
iv provi>i<m for a nutrititm education pi-ogram in sehools >elected for part tOipati<m 
in the demonstration pr(>ject.s. , • • 

On March 7, 11)72. the National Advisory Conned on Chdd Nutritioii in its 
lirst annual ivi)ort to President Nixon n^coiiuiiended tliat nuieh greater empha-is 
he put (Ui teaching children the (^s,<(^ntiais of good nutrition. The report said that 
the teaching of nutrition "has become a forgotten part of tho curricuhnn with 
teachers rehictaiit to inehido it is their instruction due iu many iiiMai.cc- u* 
their own lack of training in nutrition and to the pre.ss of other mrric- 
nluin sul)jects." , 

KoHowing a meeting of this National Advisory C nu:icd with the PresKu !it on 
.March 7, the .Secretary of Agriculture >aid that tlie Admii»,i>tration would .support 
th<' reconnuendatitms'of the C^oimcii. .» m -i t 

We recommend, therefore, that tiie National Advisory umncil (m C InWI 
Nutrition assume an active r<de not only in ''evaluating the n*->"t>; «>f |ly; i;»^>- 
gram :is uuthori/ed bv this section" (Section U of l ublic Law 02-'J1S>, imt 
that they or their approved representatives he aetive in tlie dovelopnicnl of the 
related nutrition education piograni hvfore and duri/nj tlic (lemonstratMui pioj- 
ccts a,s provided for in U.K. l:M.'>'2. 

Wc recommend further that in those sites selected for the pilot prognims 
there bo c^tabli.shcd local advisory councils to monitor the progress of llie pro- 
grams. This fthould be of invaluable assistance in e>tabIi?hinuj>rogranis suited 
to "varving ethnic and racial enrollments** as stated in II. H. i:J4.)2. 

The provisions of II. U. |:M.V2 .should be instrumental in testing and deveh'pmg 
new methods of food service delivery, research that is certainly necessary if 
the concept, of universal .sehool food service is to be realised. \\c recommend 
t hat in the establishment and .supervision of the test programs a cpiahhod dietitian 
bo employed bv the ftdministrative body. , i . .i . 

Until such time that there is sullieiont evidence to refute the objection tliat 
univei-sal .school lunch is too costiv and unfeasible U) administer, our conviction 
that thio ls sound nutritionnl practice; w/11 not b(» realized. Demon.-tration pioj- 
ects :is outlined in the provisi<ms of \\M. i:M.V2 will be of great assistance m 
collecting the required data. , , . i i 

I would appreciate It if this letter could b(^ made a part of the printed reccud 
of hearings^ 

Sineercly, , , ,^ 

K.vni.MiiNM: 1%. M.\NCnK.sTKU, R.D. 

Pr€$idc7U, 
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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the results of an inquiry 
-conducted to determine whether the Saskatoon schools were providing 
the kind of school services the community really wanted. The 
information was obtained by soliciting written briefs from citizens 
and students, by conducting a random survey, and by holding public, 
meetings throughout the city. The report is comprised of (1) a 
summary of attitudes expressed by the public on a wide variety of 
topics related to Saskatoon schools and (2) some observations and 47 
recommendations made by the inquiry group. (JF) 
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January 24, 1973, 



To the sponsors of Citizens* School Inquiry: 
^» 

^ Saskatoon Teachers* Association 

Saskatoon Separate Board of Education 
Saskatoon Public Board of Education 



My fellow membe-.-s of the Inquiry and I are pleased to present 
the following report which represents the findings and recommendations 
of the Citizens* School Inquiry. 

We thank you for the trust you expressed in granting us 
complete independence as we carried out this assignment. 

Conscious of our limitations as non-professionals in education, 
we hope that we have fulfilled the mandate that you gave us by honestly 
and accurately reflecting the opinion of our fellow citizens. 

The Inquiry members have considered this a most worthwhile and 
interesting project and have appreciated the opportunity to serve 
voluntarily .our community in this way. 



Yours truly. 



H 

o 

o 




E. N. Hughes, 
Chairman, Citizens' School Inquiry 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Citizen's School Inquiry was conceived and sponsored by the 
Saskatoon Public and Separate Boards of Education and the Saskatoon Teachers' 
Association. Funds were provided by the two boards. The Teachers' 
Association provided help in setting up equipment for public hearings, 
taping these sessions and providing such other assistance as the inquiry 
required from time to time. 

The sponsors were prompted to establish the inquiry by the question 
of whether they were providing the kind of school services that the community 
really wanted. While the sponsors suggested some broad terms of reference, 

the inquiry group eventually embodied their objectives in the following 
sentence: "To determine and assess what the citizens of Saskatoon expect 
from their elementary and secondary school systems." In order to reach this 
goal, the inquiry group decided^ to seek public opinion by soliciting, written 
briefs, conducting a random survey, and holding public meetings throughout 
the city. Briefs were invited by advertising in the various media, by 

letters sent to various organizations, and by notices sent home through the 
schools. In all, about 200 such documents were filed with the inquiry. 
They ranged in length from submissions of one page to veritable volumes. 
A significant number of these briefs were from senior students, following a 

special appeal to them. 

Though the members of the inquiry anticipated that a considerable 

volume of material would be generated by briefs and public meetings, they 

felt strongly that it was important to reach those persons who would 

hesitate to write a brief or to appear before a hearing. The inquiry group 
felt that these people in the community should be provided with a voice in 

-1- 
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the deliberations, and that their opinions should be sought out before any 
public discussion of the issues. In order to reach this grass roots group 
Market Facts of Canada Limited, a public attitude research firm, was 
engaged to conduct a study in the City. This firm first held five meetings 
with representative small groups in order to determine concerns about 
Saskatoon schools. Reactions were used to design a questionnaire. Following 
this, 420 persons were interviewed in their homes and asked to respond to 
97 statements and answer 6 open-ended questions of a general nature. The 
open-ended questions involved the participants writing out their generalized 
views of the system including their likes and dislikes of it, the one best 
thing about it, and -the area requiring greatest improvement. 

The inquiry group held a series of seven public meetings which 
were attended by approximately 1,400 persons. Many of those attending, but 
by no means all, took part in the discussions which followed the verbal 
presentation of briefs. The observations of speakers at these meetings were 
recorded and transcribed. 

In summary then, the inquiry had at its disposal 200 written briefs, 
the report of Market Facts Public Attitude Survey and the transcribed 
comments made at public meetings. This material was combined to form the 
basis of this report. Thus, in all, more than 2,000 persons came in direct 
contact") with the inquiry. In addition, some of the briefs submitted were 
from groups, such as home and school associations and other civic and pro- 
fessional organizations. The members of the inquiry would like to express 
thanks to those who participated. We hope that we have their messages straight. 

To get the messages straight was by no means a simple task and if 
in some areas of this report there appears to be conflict, it does not mean 
that the inquiry members could not n^ke up their minds but simply that a great 
divergence of opinion exists among the citizens of this City on the subject. 
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Further, terminology became a problem in some of the submissions 
and in some instances it was difficult to tell whether the respondent was 
referring to elementary or secondary school students. This was particularly 
difficult to dritermine in the area freedom versus discipline and in 
the amount of student involvement in setting school policies. Indeed, 
the word discipline itself caused the inquiry members some anxious 
thoughts; for some respondents discipline appeared to be a trip to the 
woodshed while for others it meant the capability to deal properly with 
difficult academic exercises. 

Another point that must be noted is that reference to percent- 
ages in the public attitude study must be considered approximate, in the 
sense that they are statistically reliable but not exact. 

It must also be noted that some of the more extreme views 
expressed have not found their way into this report because they appear 
not to have caught the interest of even a significant minority. 

The report which follows is comprised of two major sections. 
Tlie one immediately following named "Findings" is a summary of attitudes 
expressed by the public on a wide variety of topics related to Saskatoon 
schools. These findings are presented largely without comment or opinion. 
The final section is labelled "Observations and Recommendations". 
Implicit in our choice of recommendations is our assessment of the 
Findings. 
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A. ENDS AND MEANS 

OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 

Throughout the proceedings of the inquiry a considerable amount 
of public interest was focused on the educational aims and objectives of 
Saskatoon schools, both in the written submissions received by the 
Committee and in the discussions at public hearings. A further indication 
of citizen viewpoint in this matter was apparent in the results of the 
public attitude survey. 

Although not directly stressed in all contributions, there was a 
stated view by some and an inference by many others, that school programs 
should be equally available for all children and youth of this City, with 
equally suitable educational facilities and staff. There should be equal 
educational opportunity regardless of residence, race, or religion, and 
without restrictions imposed on the basis of any physical handicap or 
emotional or learning disability. 

One Home and School said: 

We believe that equal educational opportunity should 
be provided all children in the city, regardless of where 
they live or what their economic circumstances. 

This would mean that - 

- all school buildings and facilities should come to 
a certain minimum standard; 

- resource centres and gymnasiums should be provided 
all schools; 

- equally qualified teachers and administrators 
should be found in all schools. 

.Frequent reference was made to the idea that the school should 

have as its primary objective the development of the individual student 

to the maximum of his or her ^^otential. It was made abundantly clear 

that contributors thought in terms of the development of the capacities 

of the individual student. 

One respondent put it this way: 

ERIC 
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Education is the encouragement: of the fullest possible 
development of all the skills latent in an individual and 
the encouragement of optimal funct-lon within society. 

The potential that contributors would expect schools to develop 
lay in three broad areas: ; 

1. The development of skills and knowledge: 

Emphasis was placed on the idea that the school program should 
enable the individual student to develop gc.eraL competence in communi- 
cation skills and mathematics* It was felt that students not only should, 
but must, learn how to communicate their thoughts both orally and in 
writing, and that in addition, they shoula understand the basic mathe- 
matical concepts and practices. 

Wext, emphasis was placed by contributors on the development of 
a wida range of other skills and knowledge. The school program should be 
broad in content and should encompass a wide variety of subject matter. 
Such a program should aim to develop all areas of student ability and 
should enable a student to cope with a rapidly changing society. 

2. Development of a- motivation to learn and an intellectual 
strategy: ~ 

The school program, it was felt, should encourage in the student 
a motivation or eagerness to learn. Moreover, it should encourage the 
student to develop an inquiring mind and a capacity for both creative and 
critical thought. It should teach the student to learn for himself. 

3. The development of social and/or moral attitudes: 
Students should develop an understanding of other people, 

and should learn to respect and value their persons and opinions; 
they should develop a sense of responsibility for their society. 
(Contributors would not suggest, we feel, that schools alone are 
responsible for the development of these attitudes in students but 
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would suggest that schools play an j-mj^ortant role in supporting and 
accommodating the values learned by the student in his home and in 
society. ) 

A few respondents attempted a summary of the objectives of 
education. As might be imagined there was considerable divergence. One 
of the submissions which seemed to characterize the common opinion was 
as follows: 

The objectives of education should be to: 

a) teach the student how to teach himself. 

b) teach the student how to adept to our rapidly 
changing world. 

c) teach communications - how to relate to each other 
and the rest of the world. 

d) teach the student self-discipline through 
responsibility. 

e) teach students to work to the best of their ability 
and to produce a standard of workmanship in which- 

they can have pride. 

f) teach respect for all types of work» 

g) teach respect for all our fello^en^. 

h) teach all these things and still preserve 
individuality as an end results 

And a second submission which also attempted a summary: 

The primary objective of education should be to 
develop the student to the maximum of his or her potential: 

- by providing him with the skills necessary to express 
himself in written and oral form, 

- by creating in him a sense or individual responsibility. 

- by encouraging an inquiring mind and the capacity for 
critical thinking. 

- by enabling him to continue his education beyond the 
elementary and secondary levels 

- by preparing him as well as possible for the kind of 
employment he is likely to find^ 

- by introducing him to the kind of cultural and athletic 
activities which will make his leisure time more 
fulfilling and rewarding. 

ALTERNATIVES WITHIN THE SYSTEM 

For the majority of parents and students, there would be satis- 
faction if the schools simply did well what they are presently doing. 

But to satisfy a significant minority, without catering to 



extreme positions, certain AltertiAtives should be available* It was felt 



that choice benefits and .frees everybody. One mother said: 



I realize that mony people may not agree with my 
ideas concerning the objectives of schooling. For 
this reason 1 strongly plea ^ for the establishment of 
alternatives within the public school system. 
Parents and children should be given a choice of schools 
and of teachers with different approaches to teaching, 
anywhere in the city« This would greatly increase the 
teachers' freedom too, as they could develop their own 
teaching styles with the full support and co-operation 
of their principal and the parents who elected to send 
their children to them. 

It was suggested as a principle that the school should be 
fitted to the child and not vice-versa. Some parents felt that emphasis 
on standardization might ''easily degenerate into a rigid refusal to 
acknowledge that children's capacities differ." It was further felt that 
the obvious solution to unequal aptitudes "is to allow students to proceed 
at more or less individual rates." 

What kind of alternatives are being sought? This report will 
make suggestions for alternatives in such areas as discipline, teaching 
methods, curriculum, school attendance, evaluation methods, open boundaries 
education facilities, differentiated staffing. 

How can these ' alternatives be handled practically by those who 
have responsibility? Suggested means included; 

(a) Develop schools with distinct profiles, made available 
through a liberal open boundaries policy. A submission from a family spoke 
in this vein, expressing their thoughts as follows: 

Finally, some of these objectives might be attainable 
for those parents and students who want them if the school 
boundaries were erased and the consumers of education were 
allowed to select the school with the approach they desired. 
If this were done, school staffs should be encouraged to - 
develop distinct approaches to the educational process. 
Some of these suggestions would also involve increased 
personnel; it is encouraging to see schools attempting to 
involve parents in both the decisions as to what schools 
should be achieving and in volunteer work to help attain 
these objectives. Such efforts at parental involvement 
should be encouraged. 
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^ This principle of being able to select alternative schools 

^within the system received considerable support » One home and school 
expressed it simply; "If a child is not receiving the kind of education 
he'^'^^onsiders desirable in the school nearest him he should be allowed to 
attend any other school in the system." This same association suggested 
that schools develop specialized programs so that they are known for their 
differences rather than their similarities. 

One particular suggestion for a special school was expressed in 

" tfhi's way: 

I would like to see one of the high schools being run 
on an experimental basis in a way rather different from 
the other schools. One of the small coUegiaces could be 
used for this purpose, and students v;ould have the option 
of attending this school or one of the conventional ones. 
In such a school, the students and teachers would have 
certain freedoms which do not exist in most schools today. 
The school would be set up simply as a centre to facili- 
tate learning. Teachers, would function as resource people. 
There would be sufficient flexibility in programmas to 
permit each student to pursue things which interest him. 
There would be some freedom to attend class or not, and to 
plan - with guidance - how one schedules one's time. There 
would obviously be rules of conduct, as are necessary 
whenever large groups of people come together, but such 
rules would exist for a valid reason and would not be 
arbitrarily imposed by the administration^ A willingness 
to adhere to such necessary rules and to be prepared to 
handle a gradually increasingly large part of the responsi- 
bility for one's own learning would be expected of all the 
'^^^ students. I am prepared to bet that there are in 

Saskatoon enough kids to populate a small high school who 
would be prepared to learn this kind of responsibility and 
who would be far happier than they are in our present 
schools. Saskatoon has in the past had a reputation for 
doing creative things to help meet the educational needs of 
its children, and this sort of step would seem to be what 
the situation which confronts us calls for* 

A separate submission sugges^ted that as part of an experimental 
high school, students might well profit from modified correspondence 
courses which could serve ''to increase the independence of the pupils in 
tRe direction and conduct of their own learnings 



It was suggested that in the high school systems, it is feasible 
for students to register for courses in more than one school, so that their 
personal program requirements may be met. 

(b) Develop special rooms in the present school systems, 
particularly in the elementary areas, where interested parents can share^ 
in the education of their children by greater participation. Considerable 
interest was shown in a local Open school, and its method of operation. 

It seemed to be based upon "a much stronger relationship between the family 
and the school", and on an "active partnership approach." This was seen 
as an approach having possibilities within the existing school systems. 

(c) Develop a more refined system of "contract" teaching in 
regular high schools. The contracts should be entered into freely and 
carried out responsibly, in such a program, credit is based on progress rathe 
than attendance. 

(d) Experiment to obtain greater flexibility in time scheduling. 
Public opinion ran very much in favor of the semester system. Some parents 
questioned the rationale behind a necessary attendance of 200 days. Some 
asked why the school year is determined on a September to June basis. An 
opinion was expressed that schooling be on a year round basis. Others 
asked why the daily time schedule is fixed at 8:30 to 3:30. They seemed 

to be willing to examine alternatives. Most, however, would leave the 
school year as it is with the holidays retained in the summer period. 

The rigidity of the present system was expressed by one student 

who said: 

When the bell rings - even if a crucial set of measurements 
in assigned experiments is in process - the students, 
conditioned as well as Pavlov's dogs, pack up their books 
and shift both mentally and physically to a new class. 

Another student asked that students be allowed to work independently with 

an overseeing teacher. She too saw this as permitting longer experiments 



in science and a possible enabling of immersion in language. 
VIEWING THE SYSTEM 

While most contributors to the inquiry pointed out particular 
aspects of the educational system which they wished to praise or blame, 
a few attempted to give over-all impressions t On the whole, generali- 
zations regarding elementary schools were complimentary^ 

Those groups who took surveys of their memberships came up with 
praise. They found clear majorities who were happy with the present 
general state of things. 

Some who made personal assessments were less favourable to the 
system. Some stated there was little room for self -discipline and self- 
exploration; one remarked that creativity and spontaneity were ''steam- 
rolled** out of the child« They corporately identified a problem in the 
emphasis on competition and on passing and failing. One group said, 
•'Finding winners is not what our schools should be all about. We have a 
right to expect them to develop healthy human personalities." Another 
individual commented that students experience fear: "the fear of being 
wrong, stupid, fear of expressing one's own ideas and feelings." 

There were a small number of respondents who blamed the schools 
for failing to teach the children moral values, and laid responsibility 
for the present state of the world at the feet of those accountable for 
our schools. 
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RESULTS FROM THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE SURVEY - ENDS AND MEANS 



"In school the emphasis must be in teaching students how to learn." 
90% agree 

"You get the same standard of education no matter what school you go to." 
36% agree 

"I^d keep the schools running just as they are if I had my way." 
39% agree 

"Parents should be able to send children to any school they want." 
72% agree 

"I would like (my child), to go to a school set up to experiment with 
new teaching methods." 

73% agree 

"There's no reason why the schools should close for the suiiuner." 
38% agree 

"Students need the summer for a rest from school." 
83% agree 

"The schools are preparing the students well for life after they 
leave school.*' 

52% agree 

"The school system is better than it was twenty-five years ago." 
91% agree 

"Saskatoon has a very good school system." 



81% agree 



SUMMARY - ENDS AND MEANS 

1. In Saskatoon there is a consensus on the general 
objectives of education. Citizens believe that the school program 
should have as its aim and objective the development of the 
individual student to the maximum of his or her potential. This 
will be achieved through the development of: 

(a) communicative skills - oral and written communicative 
skills, and mathematical concepts and practices; 

(b) a wide range of interests and abilities - to suit 
the student in order to cope with the changing 
society. The education of the **whole" child. 

(c) a motivation to learn;* 

(d) an ability to learn for himself, and to think 
critically and creatively; 

(e) moral and/or social values in support of the 
values taught in the home and in society. 

2. Every student should have equal educational opportunities 
regardless of his residence, race or religion and without restriction 
on the basis of any physical handicap or emotional or learning 
disability, 

3. There is general satisfaction with the elementary school 
system; satisfaction with secondary schools is less general. 

4. A significant minority are seeking alternatives within 
the school system. Many of these alternatives become possible only 
with the removal of school boundaries. 

5. There is a strong feeling in favour of school vacation 
periods during the summer. 



B. PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM 
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B. PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM 

Judging from the contributions made to the Citizens' School 
Inquiry, it see.ms that most Saskatoon citizens accept the traditional 
division of curriculum into subject areas^ Fiowever. they would make some 
changes in subject offerings* mainly as follows: 

(1) the strengthening of some courses and programs now 
offered (such as Language Arts, Mathematics^ French* 
Fine Arts, Physical Education); 

(2) the availability for all of adequate Family Life 
Education, Canadian Studies^ Education for Leisure; 

(3) the addition of more full-credit and mini- length 
optional courses at the secondary level (such as world 
religions, psychology, sociology, ecology, anthropology, 
philosophy, economics, political science, industrual 
arts and crafts) ; 

(4) the removal of a seven-sub jeer minimum requirement in 
high school . 

No one change, of course, would be agreeable to all. 

Not surprising in an increasingly mobile society* a strong call 
was heard for the standardization of curricula from coast-to-coast in 
Canada. This need was felt especially in Mathematics, English Grammar, 
and the compulsory subjects. Some felt that such standardization was 
lacking even vithin Saskatchewan, and one person complained that in 
Saskatoon, rooms of the same grade in the same school seemed to have 
different programs and schedules, 

A far larger number of contributors, however, opposed standardi 
zation and called specifically for greater individualization of program 
and rate of progress to accommodate individual differences in students. 
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Ihey would tailor the program to fit the student, rather than require the 
student to adjust to a rigid school program. 
BASIC SKILLS PR's) 

The largest number of submissions on any topic whatever were 
those concerning the importanc^e of the basic skills of language arts 
(reading, writing and speaking English) and mathematics. These briefs, 
which includiid a number from home and school associations, recommended 
that highest priority be attached to these areas, particularly at the 
elementary level. 

Many people noted that high school graduates are frequently 
deficient in iJpoken and written English and in basic mathematical skills. 
A professor who called for more school time spent on basic skills said 
this of his students at the university: "Rather severe difficulty in 
reading, spelling and composition is so common as to be normal." One 
community group, concerned about the inability of many high school grad- 
uates to "write a simple sentence . . . (and) carry out basic arithmetical 
computations", blamed an overloaded school curriculum for the problem: 

Because it has tended to take on more and more of 
the responsibilities of the home, the church, and the 
community, the school is probably not doing as good a 
job as it should in those areas for which it was 
created — namely to provide instruction in the three 
R's. . . . Without these basic tools, students are at 
a definite disadvantage, no matter what they may be 
doing after graduation. 

One parent suggested that a major cause of deficiencies of graduates in 

spoken and written English may be because English "is taught in isolation", 

instead of being taught as an "inter-disciplinary skill", emphasized by 

the science teacher, the physical education teacher, the mathematics teacher, 

the social studies teacher, as well as the language arts teacher. Another 

suggestion was that English or language arts teachers need more time: 
time "to drill the rules of grammar, ♦ . . to mark the exercises these 
drills require, and ... to dwell on creativity". Paid teacher assistants 
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or parents with undergraduate degrees in English or speech would be of 
great help in lightening the load of high school English teachers, said 
one citizen/ Several other contributors called for more remedial reading 
teachers and speech therapists. 

A few parents expressed **doubts" about the teaching and value 
of "new math"* Complaints were that compared with "old math", new math 
is more "difficult and confusing for students to iearn, for teachers to 
teach and for parents to understand." 

Only one contributor stated that there was too much emphasis 
on books and reading in our schools, and that such emphasis induces 
anxiety in poor readers. He recommended that "learning experiences in the 
schools should be based on as wide an input of sensory experience as 
possible and the output measured by as many methods as possible, tather 
than relying entirely on writing and reading." 

FINE ARTS 

While a number of contributors believe that basic skills should 

get more attention, even if it means giving l^.ss attention to fine arts, 

physical education, sciences or counselling, others believe that schools 

should not be "narrowly academic", but should provide for "a wide range 

of cultural and social interests." There was considerable interest shown 

by individuals, home and school groups, and art and music teachers in an 

expansion of fine arts offerings in schools. A professor of music put the 

case for fine arts this way: 

Any respecL^ule view of man must recognize his 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual nature and the 
school curriculum must reflect this* Ample exposure 
to physical culture, to intellectual discipline, and 
to the spiritual/esthetic values of art, music and 
drama should be provided for each student in every 
grade * , . 

The absence [in Saskatoon^ of theatres and specially 
designed and equipped art and mu$;ic rooms suggests that 
we do not yet understand the importance of chese kinds 
of experiences . . . ♦ 
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Several students noted a lack of fine arts facilities and 
teachers. ''Public school students are very seldoni lucky enough to have 
a qualified art teacher", observed one, "but a solid baci^ground in art 
is a basic requirement for many professions such as interior decorating, 
architecture, and fashion designing." Other students claimed that art 
and music "are practically ignored" and "classes in rma and music are 
especially lacking." 

One brief included suggestions for improving and expanding the 
elementary and secondary school art programs. "Each elementary school 
should have a qualified art teacher halftime . . . and a room set aside 
specifically for art," it stated. And at the secondary level, consider- 
ation should be given to "centralizing all art education in one or two 
centres which are easily accessible by bus." Such an arrangement, it is 
claimed, would mean that "equipment could be usad by more people and 
teachsrs could specialize to some degree/' 

An art teachers' organization recommended that every v':hild should 
take art for the first eight years of school, and called for qualified art 
teachers in each school, special art rooms, increased instruction time, 
and resider^,, artists in association with the school system. 

A brief from school music teachers pointed out that "there are 
no rooms in the entire school system which have been designed for the 
purpose of music instruction", and "forty-four percent of the elementary 
schools do not have instrumental music programs." They recommended "more 
qualified personnel" in both the elementary schools and coHegiates, 
"more equipment", and "better facilities". A spokesman for the group 
stated that ""music ohould be compulsory in the elementary school ... up 
to some place in the division three level." Sevaral individuals at p'lblic 
meetings agreed that music should be offered as part of the regular 
curriculum. 
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FRENCH INSTRUCTION 

We received a signiricant number of submissions supporting 
French instruction. We were told that In 1967 the Department of 
Education Introduced a six-year French program to begin in Division III 
(year seven) end that the "Saskatoon public school system is the only 
major school system in Saskatchewan which has not fully implemented the 
Division III French program.'* At present, they said, "seventy-five peroen 
of the grade seven and eight students in Saskatoon's public schoOi.0" do 
not get French instruction at school. However, it is noted that the 
Saskatoon separate school board introduced French in all grade four 
classrooms in 1964, and in 1967 they implemented the Department of 
Education Division III French program. 

The French Teachers' Association recommended the following to 
the public school system: that the Department of Education French program 
be implemented beginning in grade seven in all element ary schools; that 
a full-time co-ordinator of French for Divisions III and IV be employed; 
that daily tv/enty-five to thirty minute periods be allocated to the study 
of French in grades seven and eight; that class size be limited to twenty 
students; that teachers hired to teach French be qualified to teach French 
Tne latter three recommendations were also directed to the separate school 
system. Several groups, including home and school associations, supported 
the brief .f the French teachers, and urged that French be taught to 
students at as early an age as possible. 

One brief recommended that "instruction of Ukrainian during 
school hours, and beginning no later than Year IV'*. be introduced 
immediately in those '^various school districts or areas" where the demand 
arises. 
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CANADIAN STUDIES 

Some contributors rcccirunended that Canadian studies be empha- 
sized much more. One parent asked that Canadian studies be *^given 
priority on curricula throughout all 12 grades**. She explained: 

The older children Fher ownj are hazy about their 
country's history, ge^^^^^P^y* legal system, and structures 
of government. It is small wonder that few local residents 
attend board and aldermanic meetings-y—vote in local 
elections, or attenipt to manipulate government or press 
for change; thp.y probably don't knov/ how to go about it. 

Several groups recommended class trips to historical sites , comparative 

studies on political parties, studies of basic laws and legal rights of 

the individual in our society, and compulsory classes in Canadian social 

studies, with instruction by Canadians from books written by Canadians. 

FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION, HOME LIVING AND HEALTH EDUCATION 

About a dozen briefs, including some from groups, stated the need 

for family life education, to be taught in both elementary and secondary 

schools. Child care should be an integral part of this education, 

according to a brief from a women's association. One brief, supported by 

others, claimed that in the years before grade eight there should be 

••complete coverage of fundamental sex education,- including sexual anatomy 

and physiology, contraception, venereal disease and feelings towards members 

of the opposite sex." Others recommended that at some stage in basic 

education, both boys and girls should have instruction in such things as 

household budgeting, home management, maintenance and repair, consumer 

buying and credit, car-care, elementary first aid and lifesaving. 

Si^veral people at public meetings stated that there is not enough 

emphasis placed .on health education in our schools, on knowledge about the 

human body and how to care for it. Education beginning in early grades, 

aboiit proper nutrition and exercise, and about drug abuse were seen as 

important. 
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EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

Several contributors suggested that in the future, education must 
be geared more toward preparation for leisure and less toward preparation 
for jobs, since with a shorter work week and early retirement there will 
be more spare time. 

A couple of home and school groups suggested that students from 
the elementary years up need to be prepared for future leisure by learning 
hobbies and crafts, engaging in nature study and camping outdoors, and 
learning individual sports such as golf, tennis, swimming and bowling that 
can be enjoyed throughout life. Another brief suggested guidelines for 

leisure education. In future, they maintained, "the school will have to 
drop its traditional policy of isolating leisure education on the island 
of extracurricular activities and bring it into the mainland of the school 
curriculum itself." And further, "education for leisure cannot be the 

exclusive domain of any one segment or level of education." Important 
skills for leisure, they suggested, should do the following: 

- Aid body development, movement, and motor co-ordination, 
usually expressed in physical activities such as games, 
dance, and sports. 

- Contribute to safety and survival, such as swimming 
and driving a vehicle efficiently and carefully. 

- Bring good literature into our lives . . . 

- Make use of creative hands in shaping materials, such 
as painting, sculpturing, tying flies . . . 

- Bring appreciation and enjoyment of the outdoors . . . 

- Make it possible to create vocal and instrumental music, 
or at least enjoy lii;tening to them. 

- Allow us to express ourselves through drama. 

- Enable us to learn the joy of being of service to others. 

A few Gontributors were opposed to giving more school time to 

leisure education. One parent suggested that training for the use of 

leisure time should be "the job of Parks and Recreation,, the Y", but not 

of the schools: that the curriculum becomes overloaded when the school 
assumes responsibility for every sort of child care and educational 
experience. 



OPTIONAL SUBJECTS * 
About a dozen briefs, including a number from students, 
suggested that more options should be offered at the high school level. 
Courses recommended were psychology, sociology, ecology, anthropology, 
philosophy, comparative studies on world religions, economics, political 
science. It was argued -that university is too late to begin these 
subjects, since those students not going beyond grade twelve should have 
at least the opportunity of ah introduction to them. One youth group 
asked that more students f.rom the regular high schools be able to take 
the specialized shop programs, such as metal work, automotives and elec- 
tronics, which are offered at the comprehensive collegiates. 

Several briefs discussed the vocational and industrial arts 
programs. It was claimed that, high school should provide a broad general 
education, including offerings in industrial arts as well as in academic 

subjects, but that it should not provide specific vocational preparation. 

■"J 

Functions of industrial arts courses in high schools were outlined as 
foil ows : 

(1) to familiarize students with vocational opportunities, 
problems and practices; 

(2) to give those students intending to pursue a high level 
technical course at a post-secondary institute an 
adequate grounding in math and science; 

(3) to provide preparation for a hobby for leisure time. 

A teacher of industrial arts recommended that there be established a 
central core of subject matter for industrial arts and that teachers be 
required to follow the established curriculum. 

Thece was considerable opposition to the reduction by the 
Provincial Department of Education on minimum requirements in Division 



Four rom eight to seven subjects. One High School Staff expressed the 

opinion that "reduction in • . . credit requirements . . » has encouraged 

st3udent indifference toward wider and in-depth exploration of available 

cours_es." Another group of teachers suggested that "the Department fhas^ 

put some financial pressure on Boards to reduce the number of courses 

each student can take," 

Reflecting the theme that since we usually have only one chance 

at formal education, it should be the fullest education possible, a high 

school home and school association put its argument this way: 

i Since subjects are only a means of gaining 

[educationaf| objectives • , . , let any number 
be taught that helps reach these ^oals. However, 
in our present educational structure, the majority of 
[our] parents felt a minimum of seven subjects was 
unrealistic, and that there should be no maximum 
^ number set* 

D RIVER EDUCATION 

"y* We did not receive d large number of submissions about driver 

education, but most of those who did comment spoke favourably. One youth 

wrote, "We heartily approve the Driver Education Program as a meaningful 

part of education in our modern world and we hope that nothing will be 

done to- cut back or remove this program." A father, three of whose 

children had taken the program, wrote this: 

I am happy with the attitude that my children have 
taken toward the responsibilities associated with 
driving a car and would hope that . , . this good 
program be . . . continued and strengthened in our 
High Schools. 

A brief from the Driver Education Staff of the Public Board of 
Education recommended changes in the Driver Education program: that it 
be^ made a credit course in the regular school curriculum instead of being 
extracurricular; that it be conducted during school hours; that the class 
room theory be extended to 30 hours from 24; that there be no fee; and 
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chat it be part of a kindeugarcen-to-Grade-12 safety programj made 
possible by the Department of Education on a province-wide basis. 

A couple of briefs questioned whether Driver Education should 
be a school responsibility, since it is expensive and perhaps prevents 
the offering of courses **raore meaningful to general education*'* 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

A lot of interest was shown by many contributors about 
physical education and sports. There was a variety of opinion, but most 
of these briefs called for an expanded physical education program in 
elementary and secondary schools, with less emphasis on competition and 
inter-school team sports and more emphasis on general participation and 
individual "carry-over" sports (such as curling, badminton, tennis, 
swimming, golf, bowling, skiing). A few contributors stated that there 
is already too much emphasis on sports, at the expense of either basic 
subjects or of music and art. 

It was felt that the physical education program at the elemen- 
tary level is not well developed and lacks qualified staff. Referring to 
the elementary system, a teacher at a public meeting stated this: 

I think we have a very poor physical education set-up 
in the elementary schools. And we have very few people 
who are qualified to teach physical education in the 
elementary schools* And certainly this is one of the 
places it must start. 

One elementary home and school brief recommended that a good physical 

education program be available in all Saskatoon schools, with instruction 

by qualified physical education teachers, and that this program encourage 

all children, girls as much as boys, to develop their physical skills, 

but "without the pressure of competition always present" as it is in the 

presently organized team sports. Another home and school recommended 

"daily Physical Education activity for all students." 
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At the high school level it was felt that competitive inter- 
school team sports for the talented few received too much time and 
attention and that instead money should be spent primarily on programs 
that benefit all students. A student at a public meeting earned a round 
of applause when he stated that he would rather participate in sport 
"for the enjoyment of it, rather than the competitive spirit of it.'* 
Another student commented this way: 

The athletic program is now focused on the superstar 
who plays on teams, instead of emphasizing participation 
for all for fun and fitness ... A well-run intramural 
program which caters to the person of average physical 
ability is extremely important. 

One brief, however, noted this problem: 

There is evidence of declining interest in the 
traditional program of interhouse competition . . . 
The privilege to leave school early in the day seems 
to be a factor undermining the participation in 
intramural activities. 

Several briefs suggested dissolution of inter-collegiate team 
sports. A group of educators queried: 

Is the cost of and the effort required by some 
major inter-collegiate sports a necessary part of 
the public school system? (The Schools have quietly 
given up hockey--what of organizing football outside 
of the school system?) 

A parent suggested that "football and heavy concentration on inter- 
school contests . . . encourages a whole generation of speclifitors." 
A medical doctor, and parent of elementary school children, wrote 
"The physical education programme is completely ineffectual as a means of 
promoting improved student physique but it is very expensive in capital 
and operating costs." 
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EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 

a) The Academically Talented or Gifted 

Many citizens addressed themselves to the topic of the 

academically talented; most were in favor of the special classes now 

offered for gifted children and would like to see an expansion of the 

program in availability and content. Several students who had been part 

of this program said it was "challenging", "interesting" and "enjoyable" 

and should be extended into the high schools. One parent who supported 

these special classes remarked as follows about gifted students: 

These are the neglected children in regular class- 
rooms if^ there are too many students for one teacher. 
The gifted easily become bored, lazy, underachieving. 
In special classes, far from becoming intellectual 
snobs', they become quite humble kids because for once 
they're being pitt-sd against their peers or better. 

A brief from an organization of social workers, who recommended the 

program, suggested that there be financial help (mainly busfare) for 

families that cannot afford to send their academically- talented children 

"to the school providing this program. They also suggested that volunteers 

be used to help with the program in order to minimize costs. 

A community group critical of the program argued this: 

Cxihe segregation of any group of students is 
antithetical to the prevailing educational philosophy 
that exceptional children have more in common with 
other students than they have differences and there- 
fore they should be kept with other children rather 
than being set ap^art. 

b) The Handicapped (Emotionally, Socially, Mentally) 

Many more citizens addressed themselves to the needs of the 
child with emotional and learning disabilities than to the gifted^ 
suggesting that more attention must be given to helping the handicapped 
fulfill their potential and to function as responsible, independent 
members of society. It was brought to our attention that the "incidence 
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of children whose needs are different enough in one or more areas of 
exceptionality ad to need special educational services is estimated at 
between eight percent and sixteen percent of the school population." 

Several briefs endorsed the adoption of the principle of 
integrating exceptional children into the regular school classes and 
programs to the extent possible. One means to facilitate this inte- 
gration, they suggested, would be for every teacher to have at least 
introductory courses in the education of exceptional children. Further, 
••personnel with specific higher-level skills in corrective and remedial 
work are required'" to provide assistance to regular class teachers and to 
students needing special help. A lower pupil/teacher ratio was also 
seen as important. Another suggestion was that the Department of Special 
Education in the school system "use the full-time assistance of child 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists." 

It was claimed that at present the services for children with 
a "marked degree of emotional disturbance", who require special classes, 
is nowhere near adequate. Several noted, too, that the classes for the 
mentally handicapped need more trained personnel, such as speeca 
therapists. One parent wrote that teachers in the classes for the 
••educable mentally handicapped" lack "knowledge, training and time to 
sufficiently deal with all the class members and all their problems."' 

Several briefs pointed out a great need for provision of 
services for early identification, before age six, of emotional and 
behavioral problems and learning disabilities. Early identification and 
adequate follow-up services can be a preventive measure "which could lead 
to reduction in expenditure on special classes, remedial assistance, 
counselling and eventually social welfare payments", one group stated. 
It was recommended that priority be given to children with special learning 
needs in establishment of pre-school programs. 
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Referring to the secondary level, one brief stated that it is 
"virtually impossible** to provide the "necessary diversity within the 
context of the traditional framework of secondary school" to meet the 
needs o£ exceptional adolescents , and that therefore , special arrange- 
ments need to be made. For one thing, "use of tutorial and guided study 
programmes for meeting extraordinary needs" should be explored. Secondly, 
closer co-operation and communication between the schools and community 
agencies providing social work is recommended. 

Several contributors commended the Radius Tutoring Project as 
an alternative to the regular high school program for those who drop out 
or are unable to cope with mainstream education. This program of studies, 
financed by the Department of Welfare, operates during the regular school 
year in^ private dwellings i.. Saskatoon. The students, ranging in age 
from pre-teen to middle age, take courses by correspondence, guided hv 
teachers and tutors trained in "Reality Therapy". The project uses 
reality therapy to effect behavioral changes; focus of attention is 
"consistently placed upon the present and the immediate future, for to 
look back means, in most cases, only to recall failure." "^be long-term 
goal is return to the regular school system. 

Several contributors pointed out a need for more pre-employment 
work-study programmes in the school, linked with local \ndustries. One 
collegiate staff a Iso recommended that there be "more training programs 
available that do not require grade 11 or 12 for admission." Another 
group of high school teachers proposed the establishment of an "Employ- 
ment Council" (to include representatives from industry, the professions, 
civic government, labour unions, teachers, students and parents), whose 
main role would be to provide opportunities for "education outside the 
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formal school system", in the form of "education on the job", for those 
students (beyond grade 10) who are unmotivated at school or are 
"incapable of learning beyond a specific level," It was suggested that 
local and provincial tax money that is now being used to keep these young 
people in school should be directed to helping them learn outside school. 
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RESULTS FROM THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE SURVEY - PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM 

'*The elementary (Grades I to 8) school curriculum has not kept up 
with the times." 

43^% agree 

"There's not enough emphasis placed on teaching the three R's in 
elementary school" (Grades I to 8) 

52% agree 

"There should be more emphasis on Canadian things and people in 
history, literature, etc." 

85% agree 

"High school students should be able to study subjects they're 
interested in, even though these subjects are not in the 
curriculum." 

80% agree 

"Religion should be part of the school curriculum." 
38% agree 

"There's little point in learning French in Saskatoon schools." 
33% agree 

"There's not enough attention paid to sports." 
38% agree 

"Students who don't make the team in sports are made to feel 
failures." 

37% agree 

"It would be better if a high school student learning a trade were 
out working as an apprentice at least part of the school year." 

80% agree 

"Instead of teaching trades in the classroom there should be an 
apprentice system." 

59%' agree 

"Students not in the academic stream are looked upon as inferior." 
61% agree 
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"The school system is not geared to cope with the slow learner 

65% agree 
"The gifted child gets a raw deal." 

37% agree 
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SUMM^RY - PROGRAM AND CURRICULUM 

1. Saskatonians expect elementary and secondary schools to 
do a competent job of teaching the. basic skills of spoken and written 
Enf;lish and mathematics. There is evidence that graduates are 
deficient in these skills. 

2. Many citizens consider good Fine Arts education, 
especially art and music education, as important at both elementary 
and secondary levels. A sizeable number, however, would put Fine 
Arts secondary to thorough education in basic skills. 

3* Most citizens con* r French instruction important and 
would like to see it available to all students, beginning at least 
by year seven. 

4. Most citizens consider increased emphasis on Canadian 
content and studies important at both elementary and secondary levjils. 

5. Most citizens consider physical education important. 
However, many would like the emphasis put on more general participation 
in team sports, on fitness and on individual "carry-over'* sports, 
rather than on competitive inter-collegiate team sports. 

6. A seven-subject minimum requirement in high schools is 
considered inadequate . 

7. Special education: Many believe that more attention 
must be paid to those students requiring special educational services, 
both the handicapped and the gifted. The handicapped are considered 
to be especially in need of early diagnosis and services. As well, 
more professional assistance in the handling of emotional and learning 
problems within the school is .een as necessary. 



C. THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 
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C. THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 

TRAINING AND PERFORMANCE 

Saskatoon citizens regard teachers as the key to quality 
education. They expect them to perform with competence. The public 
appear to conclude that the best assurance of the presence of competence 
on the part of the individual wiil be through a combination of two 
factors: firstly, academic training, preferably to the degree level; 
secondly, an ability to relate well to the students as individuals. 

As to the matter of academic training the following comments 
were heard: 

We believe that the school systems should strive 
towards a policy of having all degree-holding 
teachers in the system. 

A Home and School Association, following a questionnaire to its 

membership, said: 

Throughout all the comments, changes and complaints 
listed on the questionnaire, the desire for high 
academic and teaching standards was evident. 

Coupled with the call for academic attainment was the suggestion 
that highly qualified teachers should be sought for the early grades. 
There seemed to be a feeling on the part of some that existing policy 
pointed in the opposite direction. In this regard these comments were 
heard: 

Greater priority should be given to the lower grades 
of school, since these are the years when the most 
crucial learning takes place. This priority should be 
reflected in such factors as the academic qualifications 
of teachers ... 

This question of competency should be faced in the 
present situation of education. Too often, inexperienced 
or less competent teachers are placed in charge of primary 
grades, mainly because they are inexperienced or less 
competent. The rationale is that *it really doesn*t 
matter', because they are dealing with the youngest children 
in the school. The first three years of primary school, to 
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my mind, are the most -important of all school years. 
Here, the child develops work habits and is trained 
in the most basic skills. Here, the relationships 
between teacher and pupil are established for a life- 
time. However, the concept of school prevalent in our 
society, as a baby-sitting service denies the importance 
of such factors. 

Referring to the call for a warm and communicative relationshi 
between the teacher and the individual student, citizens made the 
following comments: 

Youngsters should like to go to school, and should be 
able to look forward with some pleasurable anticipation 
to each day. This can best be accomplished by being sure 
that youngsters go into classrooms staffed by teachers who 
are mature, sincerely interested in young people, and 
willing to let them be individuals in a group situation. 
Dollar inputs of teaching materials, audio-visual aids, 
resource materials, etc., may give a sense of luxury to 
the school situation, but may or may not contribute to 
the quality of the educational experience. Hence, meeting 
demands for these things should come after the human 
element has been provided in the form of understanding 
teachers who are readily accessible. 

I would much sooner have my youngsters taught by some- 
one who likes them and shows it; who can let them be 
individuals, and still get along with them, than by a 
teacher, who had lots of academic training but no real 
desire, or ability, to get close to them. 

Teachers ought to like children. T.\ey should be able 
to relate "^ll to children and understand their emotional 
needs a. uehavioral problems. Of course, teachers should 
have a reasonable degree of knowledge and intelligence. 
They must be able to adap^t to change and have an enthusi- 
astic outlook toward learning. * 

The feeling is present that while academic achievement is 
attainable by those endowed with the requisite amount of brain power, 
that alone should not entitle an applicant to enrolment in the College 
of Education. Ability to attain academic degrees JLs separate from 
suitability to teach. This- feeling has led to considerable comment 

directed to us on the question of screening applicants for enrolment in 

o 

the College of Education for personal suitability to teaching. 
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Representative of a number of briefs was the Home and School 
Association which expressed the point as follows: 

We feel that education is • . , charged with the 
guidance of the people of the future* More critical 
screening of those who would enter the teaching pro- 
fession is needed. Academic standards alone should 
not be the basis of admission. 

Further, some comment was made about the inadequacy of the 
academic preparation of teachers. The length and the content of the 
course were questioned. The opinion was expressed that a two year course 
was too short and that not enough time was spent in studying the subject 
matter to be taught. It was suggested that some of the courses offered 
in teaching training lacked intellectual depth and challenge. 

Again, some contributors recommended that teachers be encouraged 
to take in-service training to ensure that they keep up to date in new 
Inethods and course content. By way of example, one brief recommended 
classes to help teachers handle individualized instruction methods. 

TENURE 

The present tenure laws were brought into question by a signifi- 
cant number of contributors. The spectrum of solutions ranged from minor 
variations to outright abolition. The most frequently stated position 
seemed to be that the principle of tenure should be preserved but that it 
be modified as to both its initial attainment and its retention. The 
following are some proposals that have been put to us in this regard: 

1. From a teaching parent: 

The Teacher Tenure Act is in need of revision or 
if possible abandoned completely. A teacher can work hard, 
teach well, impress the superintendent for two years and 
then 'rest on' his laurels' for the rest of his teaching 
life, knowing that he C'^not be released from his position 
even if a better teacher could be found. 

2. From a community Association: 

O In view of the fact that it is often difficult in two 

ERIC 
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years to assess the long terra competency of raost 
teach'irs, tenure should be acquired after five years, 
and there should be a periodic review of the teacher's 
perforraance after tenure has been acquired* 

3. From an individual: 

It is considered that tenure should only be granted 
after five years of teaching, and that it be for a five 
year terra after which the teacher's perforraance would be 
reviewed before granting tenure for another five year 
terra. 

4, Frora a parent': 

It should be possible for school boards to disraiss 
incorapetent and unsatisfactory teachers withou'- out- 
side interference. Poor perforraance is not tolerated 
in raost other areas of eraployraent, and definitely 
should not be tolerated in teachers dealing with our 
children and young people in their forraative years. 



MERIT PAY 

By coraparison to those who expressed theraselves on tenure, 
fewer citizens spoke out on the raatter of raerit pay. Some suggestions 
were received, however, calling for iraploraentation of payment on the 
basis of raerit. Individual subraissions stated: 



Teachers should he rewarded on their ability- to teach, 
their understanding of children and desire to irapart their 
knowledge - not on the number of degrees they've attained. 



A good teacher, teaching each day to the fullest and 
best of his ability is worthy of a good salary. But the 
good teachers who are working hard are paid the same 
salary as weak teachers who put in a very rainiraura effort . 
'l feel that a teacher's salary should not be raeasured by 
degrees but by perforraance in the classroora. This per- 
forraance can be assessed by the principal, particularly 
if he did the hiring, by exarainations written by students 
but set by an outside source--doing away with accreditation, 
and by siraply asking students to rate their teachers-- 
students in High School are not fooled by teachers who 
are incorapetent in their particular field* 
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The individual whose best contribution is obviously classroom 
teaching must not feel compelled for economic reasons to attempt a move 
into administration and accordingly, a recognition of his position is 
warranted and perhaps that will come through a merit system. One contri- 
butor expressed it in the following words: 

Adequate recognition must be given to such teachers, 
other than removing then? from the classroom and placing 
them in areas of administration. 

PRINCIPALS 

The role of the principal was recognized as one of key importance, 

It was felt that the utmost care and attention must be taken in the matter 

of selection of principals. One citizen expressed the importance of the 

school principalship in the following terms: 

The principal holds a key position from which he/she 
exerts much influence. For example, the acceptance and 
introduction of (or thwarting of) new ideas, curricula, 
teaching methods, teaching aids, resource personnel and 
improved facilities are dependent, in large measure, 
upon the principal. An individual who is not well-placed 
in an administrative position can become an obstacle to 
the implementation and development of the professionally 
researched, innovative, progressive programs and policies 
of the School Board and central office. To ensure that 
our students receive the kind of education which our very 
able senior administrative staff publicly recommend and 
support, it is necessary that our local school administrator 
be held accountable for the learning environment of 'his 
school ' . 

In this latter area some felt the principal should have a greater say in 
the selection of teachers for his school. One parent expressed the point 
as follows: 

Principals are in a better position to choose their 
own staff than are School Board officials. At present, 
principals are stuck with a staff which was hired by 
someone else. Why not put the principal in charge of his 
school and then at least the tax-payer will know whom to 
point the finger at if the teachers do not perform 
according to expectations. Under the present heirarchy, 
no one person seems to be in any position of authority. 
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Elementary principals commented on their role in the educational 

process as follows: 

In an institution that must increasingly become more 
sensitive and more capable of adjusting to change the 
principal cannot afford to be a 'functionary' who is busy 
with clerical and minor administrative routine. His new 
role must become one of being truly the educational leader 
in the- school which requires establishing with the staff 
and community educational goals for that schools 

The authors of the same brief later quoted from the book. Frontiers in 

School Leadership edited by Louis J. Rubin, to summarize their views: 

Change will not eliminate the principal; it inay well 
liberate him. For change, if it is to come at all, will 
come largely through his efforts, and unless he can be 
freed from the bondage of many of his present management 
tasks, he will not have the necessary energy to exercise 
his leaderr.hip. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that selecting proper personnel 
to fill the position of principal is crucial. 

There must be a recognition that the outstanding classroom 

teacher will not necessarily be able to perform well in an administrative 

position* If a classroom teacher does make a move into a principalship or 

other administrative position without commendable results, it is suggested 

a mechanism must be present for his further move, presumably ba!ck into the 

classroom atmosphere. This latter point of view has been expressed to us 

in the following manner: 

The problem is a difficult one to settle to everyone's 
satisfaction but it may be necessary for the school board 
to have ^he right to re-assign principals to lesser 
positions for which they are qualified, and from which they 
will better serve our students. Perhaps the real problem 
to be faced is to maintain security of position and tenure, 
while insisting that the position of principal be filled by 
competent administrators. 
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LLASON BETWEEN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

A strong need for closer communications bet\^Jeen teachers in the 

olementar> and senior schools was indicated by several writers* One 

student comm<-nted: 

The high school teachers seldom know what you were 
taught in grades one to seven, and I know from personal 
experience that grade eight courses are often repeated 
m grade nine (especially composition, algebra and 
french) This shows very poor organization of the 
educational system^ 

A group of educators admitted that presently, elementary- 
secondary school co-ordination was less than perfect saying "there is a 
failure to articulate,, practice and program as well as it could be doneo" 

One group asked for justification of the present organization 
of our schools: 

The Division System in Saskatchewan is based on a 
6-3-3 pattern^ while the public schools in Saskatoon 
have a 8-^ pattern and the separate school a 7-5 
arrangemento Since curriculum design is based on the 
provincial division system; a school district whose 
organization of schools does not approximate the 
division system has greater difficulty providing the 
programs which the system recommends* 

TEACHING METHODS 

Teaching methods employed in the classroom have come in for 
considerable attention in our study. Of those who communicated with us, 
parents with children in school have had the most to say to us in this 
regard o In no sense have parents spoken to us with a unanimous voice. 
We have heard sufficient, however, to appreciate that '"ome changes 
adopted over recent years have not been totally understood or accepted, 
perhaps because the reasons for their introduction have not been made 
clear to the publico 
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It may be that this is what has prompted one parent to ask: 

Could it be that teaching methods Are wrong? A major 
obsession in all levels of education is that 'new' neces- 
sarily means 'better'. We are obsessed by the necessity 
to change, apparently as often as possible, regardless of 
whether change is for the better or not. New ideas should 
be encouraged but should not be introduced until they are 
shown to be demonstrably better than the old^^ones. The 
only justification for introducing a new technique should 
be that it helps educate a person more effectively and/or 
to a higher degree. 

Typical criticism of the teaching methods of some teachers has 

been expressed in the following quotes by two separate citizens, the first 

a student and the second a parent: 

Everyone is aware of problem students and what can be 
done about them but not much mention is made of 'problem 
teachers' such as teachers who can stand in front of a 
class for sixty minutes every day of the year without any 
discussion by the students. As a result of this con- 
ditioning, classes that should or do encourage di?cussion, 
guffer. Students soon become apathetic to everything that 
takes place in the class. . . . Some teachers tend to look 
down on students and put little value on their opinions. 
In some classes where on occasion the student is given the 
chance to express opinions they are cut down by the teachers. 
This too stifles involvement. 

Perhaps what worries me most is the teaching of language 
and social studies by requiring children to fill in words in 
blank spaces, day after day, after day. My own Grade II son 
is now in book II of his language work book series on page 
139. His learning has taken through each page in turn. Not 
once to my knowledge has there been a digression. Has the 
perfect book been discovered? . . . 

I am not suggesting that work books have no place; they 
have, but only as an aid to learning. All children should 
be encouraged to write creatively the moment they are 
capable^ of putting two words together. I would like to see 
more enterprise and originality in schools. A quiet class- 
room is not always a good classroom. 

To turn to specifics we were addressed a number of times on the 
question of the "open area" concept. The comment was overwhelmingly in 
opposition to this me^thod of instruction. In most instances the reasons 
for the expressed opposition were carefully documented hd included such 



comments as: 
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- They "are noisy and hard for young children to concentrate in". 

- This "is getting further away from individual attention." 

- They "are a distraction for students who are 'distraction prone'". 

- My son is "upset with the noise . . . has wasted a lot of his time." 

- Such "less structured systems are apparently leading to a decrease in 
accountability of the teaching profession to those whom they serve." 

- "I feel they are noisy, distracting and encourage the children to become 

lazy and daydreamers 

The only positive response came from a community association which 
recommended the open-area system through divisions 1 and 2. 

A spokesman at one of our public meetings from a home and school 
association, xn listing reasons against the open-area system prefaced, his 
remarks by saying "we feel that the large open-areas being built into our 
new schools, don't seem to be producing better quality education for our 
children." 

VJhen discussing teaching methods several contributors suggested 
that better use could be made of community resources. Opinions in this area 
indicated that while a few would make the entire community the school, most 
would accept field trips into the surrounding community as being sufficient. 
The former opinion would say that school should be held in any place 
relevant to children, any physical building or location which enables the 
child to learn and explore for himself. 

There was a considerable call for out-of-doors education, 
expressed in one submission in the following way: 

[There should be] greater orientation towards out-of- 
doors education, as far as our climatic conditions allow, 
with emphasis on and implication of man's place in the 
ecological system. 

It was also suggested that students participate in the decision-making of 
where they want to go on field trips and what they would like to explore. 
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One student mentioned an interesting course in Canadian law which 
has been given at his high school by members of the legal society and 
Judiciary in Saskatoon, pointing it up as having been an outstanding success 
and an excellent example of the proper use of community resources. Several 
submissions saw visits to City Council and the Provincial Legislature as 
being ways of utilizing these resources. 

A business group offered the ''student dialogue program" as a way 
by which students are enabled to come in closer contact with the business 
community. 

Comments made on the question of acceleration practices within 
the schools have, in the main, been of a negative nature. A Professor con- 
sultant in the field of child and youth psychiatry has drawn on his 
experience to say: 

A further matter of concern is the vexed question of 
acceleration or retardation. There seems to be little 
to commend either technique since in both instances the 
children are removed from their friends and from their 
age peers. Neither really learns to get along with the 
other and the stage is set for discrimination on an 
intellectual basis. Many children have been seen who 
have problems directly related to their failure and sub- 
sequent removal to a lower grade. It would seem that the 
most vulnerable time for this to occur is grade IV and 
the blow struck is one from which many children never 
recover. Equally, the question of internal acceleration 
breeds discontent, anxiety and fear in the transplanted 
ones who have to try i catch up, not with the ecademic 
achievements of the older group, but with their physical 
and emotional achievements. This is especially hard on 
young girls moved up into a pubescent group. 

Two proposals were received suggesting that an acceptable 

alternative to acceleration would be an enrichment program for th. child. 

These contributors said: 

1. A common practice in the schools is acceleration. 
Depriving children of time in school to develop and 
learn is unfair to these exceptional children. Greater 
emphasis on enrichment, including broader education 
than the skill subjects, could be of infinite value in 
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equipping a child for independent adulthood* The present 
system merely individualizes to a limited degree the 
rate of progress in the skill subjects. 

2. Although some members of our family have been 
accelerated and have encountered no great problems 
as a result. I would much prefer a stepped-up 
enrichment program for those in need of further 
challenge. Perhaps a school could suggest some 
forms of enrichment which could be embarked upon 
by the parents or by way of a co-operative effort 
by parents and school, thus not dumping yet another 
obligation solely on the school system. 

Another contribution expressec-: che view that under a system of ''continuous 

progress** parents are not aware of acceleration taking place. This group 

thea recommends: 

Because of problems which are often created with 
respect to social maturity and the completion of high 
school at an early age, we would advocate that overall 
acceleration of the students* program only take place 
with the full knowledge of the parents, so that they 
are completely aware of the implications of such 
acceleration^ 

We did receive a large number of submissions dealing with the 
question of streaming of students into levels or areas where it is con- 
sidered their talents best fit. One home and school association that spoke 
out strongly in favour of the academic talented classes at the elementary 
school level seemed to back away from an outright endorsation c. academic 
streaming i^t the high school level and suggested individual programming with 
flexibility of subject choice as an alternative. Another brief, while 
acknowledging the m*?rits of the streaming process, suggested caution in the 

following words: 

Although selecting and streaming individuals according 
to their talents and capabilities seems desirable, a> wotd 
of caution must be issued. The end result of such streaming 
must necessarily preserve the dignity of the individual, so 
that those working in jobs at the low end of the socio- 
economic scale do not do so in despair of improving their 
own situation. No violence is greater than psychological 
violence, whereby a man is made to feel that his position 
in society exists merely because he has been told repeatedly 
that he is no good for anything else. 
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EVALUATING STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

Considerable has been addressed to this Committee on the 
question of student evaluation. There appears to be agreement that 
evaluation of each students' progress must be made from time to time. 
There is unanimity on the part of parents in wanting to know the progress 
their child is making in school. There was no attitude of "it's the 
school^s worry and responsibility--not ours." 

It is also fair to say that the majority favour a system of 
continuous evaluation rather than emphasis only on examinations. On- this 
point: 

A parent said: 

Schools should base reports of a child's progress 
on all of his work, not just on his examinations. All- 
important examinations encourage rigidity and give very 
false impressions. 

A student caid: 

'Grade' students according to a percentile system 
based on completion of assignments, originality, 
attitude, effort put into the class, and less on 
'examinations' as such. 

A Home and School Association said: 

Continuous evaluation is preferred to a single com- 
prehensive exam at the end of the year's work. This 
evaluation would be of ability, attitude, performanci 
as well as end result. 

However, the parents felt that the students should 
have the experience of writing a comprehensive exam 
sometime during the year. 

A high school teaching staff commenting on this proposal said: 

We believe continuous-progress evaluation, a 
technitfue in which week-by-week student progress forms 
a basis for promotion rather than only end-of-term exam- 
inations, is a strong feature since it is Intended to 
develop greater resportsibility and better work habits 
in students. 

The basis for making the evaluation also prompted comment. Some 



parents want to know where their children stand in comparison to others in 
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the class. The suggestion frot^ this group seems to h the basis for 

the evaluation should be found in drawing such comparisons. One parent 

described competition in the classroom as "healthy and needed." Anotho.r 

asked "why can't parents know exactly where junior stands scholastical ly 

in relation to his classmates?" We believe that the tone of the majority 

of submiss?' hpwever, to favour not the comparison approach but rather 

the following as expressed by a student: 

As far as the marking system, 1 feel that each 
student should be graded according to what that 
student can do rather than be graded according to 
the standards of the class. 

(Note: It appears that this attitude is in conflict with the findings 

rc. ,jarding competition among students in the public attitude survey.) 

On more than one occasion we were told that it is unfair for one 

teacher to pass his or her evaluation along to the next year's teacher. 

One contributor expressed it as follows: 

It is disturbing to yn'i that each year information 
(derogatory) is handed onto the new teachers in a 
school who could give a child a 'fresh' look if 'they 
were not hampered by many of the prejudicial stories 
handed on in the 'coffee' hours of the teacher's 
room. 

A few submissions were made suggesting that Department of 

Education Examinations should re-appear the scene. Reasons for this 

were expressed as follows: 

It is thought that Department of Education exa."iiS should 
be written commencing in Grade Vlll. Analysis of the 
results would assist in determining whether each school is 
meeting its obligation to provide an adequ^^te education 
program. 

And another: 

1 am very disturbed by the disappearance of the 
departmental exams: 1 know they were unpopular with 
teachers but in my opinion the fact that they kept 
teachers conscious of the curriculum was a great 
advantage . 
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The foregoing view, of course, conflicts with those who suggested complete 
abolition of all examinations. It should be noted tha%: suggestions were 
made for the introduction of University entrance examinations which, we 
were told, would de-emphasize the competition pr*3sently associated with 
Grade XII examinations, 

GUIDANCE COUNSELLING 

Few matters received as much attention as that of guidance 
Counselling in the schools. The uay is past when this related mainly to 
advice and direction as to one's vocation in life. Many, particularly 
professionals in the lield, came forward v;ith valuable background infor- 
mation, philosophy and suggestions as to what is generally considered to 
come under the umbrella of guidance counselling. If we were to single out 
a representative definition it would be one enunciated, we were told, by 
one of the local School Boards, It reads: "Guidance is a process in 
which assistance is given in order that people may deal more adequately 
with educational, vocational, personal or social problems." 

We heard a strong call for the immediate extension of adequate 
counselling services into the elementary schools of the City. This came 
from a group of elementary school principals, from seven Home and School 
Associations in elementary schools, from a number of individuals as v;ell 
as the Youth Section of the Saskatoon City Polica Department. The 
following brief, prepared by four members of an elementary school staff 
adequately states what many expressed in a variety of ways: 

A school population is comprised of students i^ith many 
and varied needs, not the least of which is the need for 
guidance counsellors actively invoked as full time members 
of our school staff. 

Our request arises out of a situation in which v;e are 
faced with many emotional and social problems. The causes 
of these problems are: 
(1) Homes with only one parent. 
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(2) Families on welfare or out of work, 

(3J Situations involving the police, welfare agencies and 
other institutions are not uncommon, 

(4) Certain sectors of society are fairly mobile and this 
requires considerable testing, communications and 
orientation procedures. 

(5) Lack of ability of both parents and teachers to cope 
with children because of th changing needs of society. 

Due to these problems which students face we find: 

(a) A significant percentage of students are academically 
retarded. 

(b) Scores in basic skills such as arithmetic and language 
arts are considerably below grade level. 

Individual teachers are inhibited in being effective in 
counselling students because of: 

(a) The pupil-teacher ratio does not allow for individualized 
attention. 

(b) Classroom teachers are not qualified in this specialized 
area of guidance. 

(c) There is a need for interaction between student and 
counsellor apart from the classroom sicuation because of 
overt hostilities between teacher and student. 

Many of ;these- emotional and social problems begin in the 
early stages of a child's life. It is at this time when 
specialized attention" should be provided and when more 
desirable results could be obtained. The public is presently, 
concerned with the spiralling costs of education. However, 
the increased cost of guidance personnel in the formative 
stages of a child's life would decrease the possibility of 
^ him being a burden on society via jails, welfare institutions, 

mental hospitals, and other social services for v;hich 
the public is presently being highly taxed. The public and 
all concerned should be made more aware of the end results of 
the "making do" with the shortage of psychologists and 
guidance counsellors in our system. 

"An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

The same need must of course be met in the high schools. It is 

obvious that to some extent this is now being done. This is not to say 

that the system at the high school level is perfect. Several reasons were 

advanced to account for present inadequacies. We were told, however, that 

in many instances the guidance counselling departments were understaffed 

and accordingly required additional personnel. A youth group from a Church 

stated another reason in written form: 



We would suggest that guidance counsellors be better 
qualified with better capacity to find rapport with the 
students. It would be desirable that the counsellors be 
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closer to the students* generation. 

When asked for clarification at a public meeting, the spokesman of the 

group explained: 

Partly what we were trying to say was we felt the 
guidance counsellors in this school didn't really 
know what was going on in our generation. We sort of 
felt that they were too far away from knowing what 
was going on. Like, they can't really help with:the 
drug trafficking in this school j'^-or^-they can't really 
help with the people who are really confused and 
dropping out. They're there and it says 'guidance 
office - please walk in' on the door, but not many students 
really want to do this. There was a suggestion at our 
meeting last week that University students or students 
who had just graduated from University, or students that 
had graduated from Grade XII, would be excellent guid- 
ance counsellors. They just made the same mistakes within 
four or five years--they know what's going on a. . they 
can maybe help us with our problems. 

Another high school student expressed his concern as follows: 

The point I was trying to make, I think that most 
students are afraid or not aware of what guidance 
counsellors can do for them. Guidance counsellors 
are in their office, and ;you have to go to the office, 
and knock on the door, and the door opens. You stand 
there and there is this big guy standing there and 
looking at you and says 'yes . . . what . . . can . . . 
• ... I ... do .. . for . . . you?' Andmost kids 
say 'ah . . . I'll come back a little later.' They're 
scared. They haven't any real idea of what you're 
going to do for them. 

On the other hand, we had a high school Guidance Counsellor tell us that 

seventeen or eighteen out of every twenty students entering his office 

come of their own volition. 

While it appears that considerable emphasis at the high school 

should be on the personal problem level, the vocational aspect remains ve 

important. The student should be able to learn of the requirements of 

possible future employment and be given some exposure to the type of 

vocations that^^tferest him. Some students expressed the view that they 

were not being adequately informed on entrance requirements with respect 
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to both University and trade schools. If these opinions should be 
representative then a remedying of this situation would certainly be 
called for. A student made what we thought was a positive suggestion 
when he said: 

A direct link with Canada Manpower should be set 
up in the School's guidance offices. Besides giving 
good career outlooks statistics, manpower can show what 
jobs are available for students who have decided to 
quit school. 

We have- not found the formula for the ideal guidance counsellor. 
Having excelled as a classroom teacher is not necessarily an assurance 
that guidance counselling is one^s field. Further, the "problem", the 
"misfit" or the ••unsatisfactory" must never be given this role. .With -the 
pressures upon the young generation of today it could perhaps be s^id that 
the position of guidance counsellor is the most important in the school-- 
even more so than the principalship. 



RESULTS FROM THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE SURVEY - THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 



•"Teachers should retire at an earlier age*" 
39% agree 

"To *a -l-ot^.of teachers, teaching is just a job." 

81% agree 
"Teachers have a soft life." 

18% agree 
"Teachers have too many bosses." 

42% agree 

"School's ""tend to be run for the educators rather than for those 
being educated." 

50% agree 

'^Teachers salaries aro too low." 

34% agree 

"Many teachers are clever at Jzheir own subjects but are unable 
to pass on their knowledge to students." 

79% agree 

"Teachers should take courses on new teaching methods and have 
to pass exams," 

85% agree 

» » 

"Students learn better working on group projects than working 
by themselves." 

78% agree 

"Small classrooms should be enlarged so that several classes can 
be to^eth'er ." 

20% agree 

"A teacher should have the freedom to teach a class the way he or 
she feels best." 



83% agree 
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"Too many teachers just try to fill a student's head with facts." 
60% agree 

"A teacher should not be given the freedom to decide ,on what he or she 
is to teach." 

43% agree 

"Teachers tend to rely too much on school text books." 
62% agree 

"The grading system should be abolished." 
49% agree 

l!Xn the classroom, encouraging competition among students is a 
good thing." 

70% agree 

"The student's performance during the year is more important than 
exam results." 

86% agree f — 

"The most important person in the classroom is the guidance 
counsel lor ." 

53% agree 

"There aren.'t enough guidance counsellors in the schools. 
62% agree 

"*The guidance counsellors should not have to teach as well." 
63% agree 
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SUMMARY - THE TEACHER AND THE SCHOOL 

1. A well-trained teaching staff is considered essentia-L. 

Particular attention in this rriatter should be directed to Division I. 

2. An ability to attain academic success is not in itself a 
sufficient reason to allow for entry into the teaching profession. An 
interest in and a concern for the welfare of the individual student 
coupled with an ability to communicate with and challenge that student 
to work to his potential is of equal importance. 

3. The quality of the teaching staff is the paramount concern 
on the part of the public as it seeks the best attainable education for 
its young people, with emphasis on buildings,, teaching aids and the like 
being of secondary importance. 

4. Because of the profound effect each teacher can have on 
the future of a student, procedures must be strengthened to assure as far 
as possible an absence of mediocrity in the practice and performance of 
the teaching profession. The teaching profession should continue to have 
the- benefit of tenure legislation but there should be modifications to 
the law to ensure meaningful appraisal of performance both prior to the 
initial attainment of tenure and periodically during one's career there- 
after. 

5. The suggestion was made that a system of payment based on 
merit should be considered, 

6. The role of the school principal is such a vital one that 
great care must be taken in appointments to such positions. There must 
be a recognition that every outstanding classroom teacher with a number 
of years service is not necessarily going to make an outstanding school 
administrator. 



I 
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?• Communication between elementary and secondary school 
teachers is inadequate. 

8. Confusion exists in the minds of many as to the nature of 
changes that have taken place in recent years in methods of teaching and 
the reasons that have prompted the changes. 

9. The public will be receptive to changes in 'bleaching 
methods if it is shown that: 

(a) a human relationship between teacher and pupil is 
being maintained with encouragement of discussion 
and student participation; and 

(b) it is expected, for good reason, by those proposing 
the change that an improvement in the educational 
process will result. 

10. On the part of parents at least, the open classroom 
concept has not been well received. 

11. A better utilization of community resources is desired, 
including such areas as out-of-doors education, field trips to industry 
and Government and specialty lectures by professionals. 

12. The ^practice of acceleration has been brought into serious 
question, particularly because of problems it often entails for the child 
involved. Students srhould be kept as far as possible with their own age 
group for the twelve year period. Enrichment programs appeared to be a 
more satisfactory alternative. 

13. Opinion on the merits of academic streaming, particularly 
at the high school level are so varied that it is impossible to suggest 
that there is a consensus one way or the other. 

14. A progress evaluation must be made frou time to time. The 
result of the evaluation must be communicated to the parents in an 



Q effective manner. 

ERIC 
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15. There should be a de-emphasis on the relative importance 
of examinations in making the evaluation, with greater emphasis on day 
to day achievement • 

16. In the evaluation, emphasis should be r^iven to the progress 
of the student according to his ability to achieve, rather than pitting 
him against his peers through various comparisons. 

17. Guidance counselling is an essential service in our 
schools. There is a clear call for its introduction within the elementary 
school systems. 

18. Personnel selected for guidance counselling must be 
carefully assessed for suitability with emphasis on an ability to 
communicate with students. 



D. THE STUDENT AND THE SCHOOL 
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D. THE STUDENT AND THE SCHOOL 
STUDENT VIEWPOINT 

Student contributors, like other contributors to the inquiry, 
expressed^ their ideas and attitudes on a wide range of subjects. While 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to pre'^ent every student concern here 
it is possible to present the student views which gained most frequent 
attention. 

Freedom vs. Discipline - Student Attitude . A particular concern 
among the senior high school students who responded to the inquiry's 
. invitation was one relating to the discipline vs, freedom controversy 
noted elsewhere in this report. Students, for the most part, stated that 
they would like more freedom from external control or direction in areas 
of curriculum, jielection, school attendance, topics of discussion and rules 
of behavior. While many noted that there has been some relaxation of 
school controls in these areas they did feel that more freedom would be 
desirable. 

It is interesting to note, however, that even among the students 
there is dissent from this suggestion of further relaxation of external 
controls. The controversy reported elsewhere is apparent even among 
students but if measured in terms of numbers of students who expressed 
themselves to the Committee it is apparent that more students would advocate 
further relaxation of external controls and directions for students than 
would advocate the reverse. 

One student, claiming that a further relaxation of external 
controls is warranted stated: 

If people begin to look at some of the completely 
idiotic rules set down for students, they begin to 
wonder if they [the students^ ever left public school 
• . . The administrators like to tell everyone they 
are treated equally because we live in a democracy. 
As far as students are concerned school is far from 
democratic. Students are given the 'love it or leave 
it' choice. 
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This same student continued by saying: 

In some classes where on occasion the student 
is given the chance to express opinions [he\ is 
cut down by the teachers. This . . . stifles 
involvement. I feel class involvement should be 
encouraged by teachers. 

Another suggested that high school students should have freedom to 

select classes: 



In terms of subject selection, the student should be 
informed j^about] what subjects, are required for what- 
ever field he will be entering, but thereafter the 
student, not parents or teachers, should choose his 
subjects. 

Referring to classroom attendance one student commented that: 

When students have reached the high school level 
they should be able to decide if they can afford to 
miss a few classes. For some students they would be 
better off somewhere else than in a class that they 
could very easily catch up, especially if they have a 
lot of homework from other classes. As long as they 
don't expect the teachers to give them a lot of extra 
help they can only hurt themselves. 

Another student reinforcing the above commented as follows: 

If he [the student] chooses to spend class time in 
the library or doing something else he should not be 
reprimanded arid forced to fabricate a good excuse. 
Surely our system can allow for some flexibility of a 
student's mood and interest. By the time a person 
reaches the age of secondary schooling, his taste in 
clothing and style should be honored. The apathetic, 
irresponsible citizen is partially a result of the 
school system which never allowed him to make decisions 
concerning himself. The rebellious youth is often a 
student who sees open abandonment of established 
principles as the way in which he will finally achieve 
personal dignity and freedom. 

This is not to suggest, however, that these contributors woul 
wish these increased freedoms for all students. Almost all student 
contributors felt that these freedoms should be available only for 
mature students--students in their senior years of high school. 



Give the students some responsibility. At present 
we are told when to be in class, what class to be in 
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at what time, and so on. . . * Give a student the 
choice of whether or not to attend class. . ♦ ♦ 
If he misses more than a certain percentage of 
classes make him drop that class. Let him make errors 
and let him learn from them. , . . I don't think 
that this responsibility should be loaded on grade 
nines or tens, but grade elevens and twelves could 
handle it. 

It may be said then, that while all students do not agree that 
a further relaxation in school discipline would be beneficial, there are 
a majority of students who would wish it. 

Relevancy ♦ Another frequently expressed concern by students was 

a call for ''relevancy'^ of subject material. A substantial number of 

student contributors felt that many of their subjects, particularly the 

compulsory subjects, are irrelevant to what they might wish to do after 

completing their schoolingv One student expressed the concern somewhat 

representatively as follows: 

Although the cry of relevancy is an overworked cliche 
in t^studentj protest everywhere, its importance in education 
cannot be overemphasized. The. inquiring mind can only be 
encouraged if the work offered is meaningful. 

Semester System . A third major thrust of student opinion was 
a strong endorsement of the semester system. While some suggested that 
further refinements would be of benefit, almost without exception the 
semester system gained a high degree of student support. Some students 
suggested a better balance of "easy" and "hard"" subjects to equalize the 
work load over the two semesters. Others felt that classroom assignments 
seemed to be more demanding under the semester system than under the old 
system and called for an easing of the work load. 

Representative of student comments in chis area are the 

fol lowing: 
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I like the semester system very much because 
one can concentrate on a few subjects at a time 
and it gives you much more time to study. 

I like the idea of the semester' system because 
the homework isn't: as ^vy at one time . . . 

(The semester] system seems to be far better 
than any other system. 

Other Student Attitudes . Several other matters were brought 
forward by student contributors: An e^uoLsement of the split-shift 
system, a recognitiOi of student apathy, the in-appropriateness and 
unfairness of certain marking or grading systems, a call for a broader 
curriculum, particularly in the social sciences and fine arts, a better 
co-ordination of efforts of elementary schools and secondary schools, 
and a call for individualized and highly personal attention for each 
student. 

While it might seem from the foregoing that students are highly 

dissatisfied with the present system of schooling, the committee does not 

feel this to, be the case. For the most part student contributor? felt 

that Saskatoon schools are very "likeable" and good--but that some 

attention is needed in the areas note'^. One minor concern expressed by 

two students may hold the key to understanding the nature of the comments 

made by others. These two suggested that school authorities should be 

highly communicative and understanding of a student's individual circum- 

stancer. These students felt that there should be an appropriate place 

to go where student complaints and suggestions would be aired. l£ such 

a body were readily available to students perhaps they could feel more 

secure and self -directing. 

There should be someone or some place where students 
could go to air thoir legitimate complaints. . . . 
[This someone or some placej should have the power to 
investigate and correct the problems. 



DISCIPLINE _vs . FRBEDOM - COMMUNITY ATTITUDE 

Areas of Concern . The general public also paid a great 
deal of attention to the discipline vs. freedom^ aspect of Saskatoon 
schools. How many restrictions should teachers and schools place 
on students? How many rules and regulations should there be 
governing a student's conduct? How much freedom from external 
control or direction should be granted to students? This subject, 
it soon became apparent, generally evoked a highly emotional 
response and no small amount of controversy. This is probably 
because everyone has his own view about freedom. 

We must also mention, by way of introduction, that the 
concepts of freedom and discipline were frequently left undefined. 
Contributors would suggest, for example, that more rigid discipline 
is needed, or that more freedom is needed but would often leave the 
interpretation of the matter to the Inquiry committee. 

Among those who did specify the types of discipline or 
freedom they advocated there appeared to be five broad area? "of 
concern. These are presented as follows: 

1. Curriculum areas 

Range of Suggestions - The students should be required to study 

basic subjects; or the students should 
have free choice in the selection of 
courses for study. 

2. School Attendance 

Range of Suggestions - The students should be required to attend 

school and classes; or, the students 
should be free to decide whether or not 
to attend school or class. 
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3. Performance 

Range of Suggestions - The students should be under pressure to 
produce results; or, the student should be free to 
work at his own pace. 
4» Topics of Discussion 

Range of ''gestions - The students should not be allowed to waste 
time in discussion of matters unrelated to the 
course or curriculum; or, the students should be 
free to discuss any and all matters of importance to 
him however controversial these subjects may be. 

Rules of Behavior 

Range of Suggestions - The student should comply with the school 

rules and regulations of behavior; or, the student 
should be allowed the freedom to behave as his or her 
conscience would dictate. 
It became apparent, therefore, that the controversy over 
discipline vs. freedom in Saskatoon schools centers around the question 
of how much freedom from external control or direction should be 

granted to students in the above matters. 

Public attitude in the area of discipline vs. freedom was divided 
into three main groups. There are those, on one hand, who would suggest 

that schools should enforce more rigid discipline in student matters. Another 
group exists who would favor the granting of more freedom to the student. A 

third group exists who would suggest that students should be allowed more 
freedom only when they are ready to accept the responsibility of 
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exercising their freedom well. (This is perhaps, an over-simplification 

of positions taken by the contributors as an overlapping from one group 

to another in different matters did occur.) 

The first group of contributors, including some students, 

thought that there should be more rigid discipline in the schools. They 

felt that more external control and direction of students would be 

beneficial. They suggested, for example, that students should be 

required to study certain basic subjects so that fundamental skills and 

knowledge would be acquired. In addition, they suggested that students 

should be "pushed" academically so that they will produce and so that they 

will learn their subjects thoroughly. They commented that students should 

learn to respect their teachers and learn to respect and obey the rules 

governing behavior which have been established by the schools. In 

addition, they felt that students should learn to respect and obey the 

rules of society at large. One student wrote this: 

[rjhe breakdown in rules has caused students to be 
lazy; students don't have to make sacrifices any more. 
They have no respect for themselves and show little 
concern for others. *i . . I fee.l that high school 
students are not mature enough to opatate in 'a Haissez- 
faire* atmosphere. . . . Students 'need rules and discipline 
to develop habits which are needed in the outside world. 

A parent commented this way: 

If you don't give them [the students] a solid frame- 
work of reference with an appropriate reward and 
pun shment system, you [the parents and school] are 
sloughing off your responsibility as a decision maker 
onto them and this is just not fair* 

Oth^r comments from various contributors which may be taken as somewhat 

representative of this first group are as follows: 
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[Voung people cannot] be allowed to proceed at their 
own speed. It is axiomatic that human beings work only 
as fa^^t as ^they have to unless they are doing something 
they enjoy. I would agree that a particular topic should 
be made as interesting as possible but to some, mathe- 
matics, for example, will always be an -undesirable 
experience. But it does not follow from this that a 
person should be allowed to proceed 'at his own speed' 
or, even worse, that he should be given the choice of 
studying or not studying mathematics. This lack of 
imposition of discipline could leave a gap in a student's 
education which may never be filled and which he will 
later regret having. Thus discipline and firm guidance 
are necessary components of education. 

The students work should be planned, the student 
should not be left to work at his own speed. . . . 
A little more pushing on the part of the teacher is 
needed, 

I'd be in favor of more discipline in the schools 
with prompt communication with the parents if the 
student is causing a disturbance within the classroom 
• • . 

. . . There is no way I want my child to attend a 
school, where there is no discipline or order. I don't 
feel the teachers should beat the children to a pulp, 
but they should certainly be able to have some way to 
show authority and to get the children's respect. 

[T]he school has reneged upon its obligation a 
complex society has placed upon it if it abandons its 
responsibility and tells the student - pick your own 
content and do your own thing. . . . The schools are 
obligated to take a stand against those who would have 
their will regardless of the infringement of the rights 
of otTiers. 

[schools] must assume that individuals need to grow, 
need to have direction in their growth, and, where 
• necessary, impose penalties upon the non-co-operative. 

The second group would suggest that students are not presently 

allowed sufficient freedom. Too many rules and restrictions are imposed 

on students when in fact, they claim, tue students should have freedom 

in any and all educational pursuits. This group would suggest that the 

student have the freedom of choice of course; freedom to attend or not 



to attend school or classes; freedom to work at his own pace; freedom 
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co discuss and to probe into rriatters without rescriction; and freedom 
to express his individuality and creativityo After all, claims one 
contributor* "education is not something a person should be forced 
into/* Such freedom would develop within the individual^ they contend, 
a sense of responsibility and self direction and would prevent the 
feeling of ali^^nation and de humanization that they claim students are 



presently experiencing^ 



Representative of this group might be the following comments from six 
respondents r 

Schools must introduce students to the use of their 
minds for themselves and for sheer enjoyment, by 
encouraging responsibility and self -discipline^ . <, . 
This objective is part of the modern school systemf, but 
the present rigid class structure- ^especial ly in the 
high- schools ■ 'does not aid the development of these 
abi"'iti^s, , . 

[xhere is] too much regimentation and conformity. 
All children are expected to fit intno a certain slot<, 
o • ^ Children are not given the opportunity of self 
discipline or allowed to explore themselves^ They are 
disciplj,'ned by external forces often negative in spirit. 



Society has no right to compel pupils to conform to 
any regimented school system* 

A major objective of education should be to increase 
the independence of the pupils in the direction and 
conduct of their own learning, ^ ,> , 

A variety of „ ^ , methods or combinations of methods 
might be made available to students so that some choice 
in learning method is possible^ \^en courses are taken 
in school, the teacher should be an optional rather than 
a compui*sory reference^ * o . It is important that in 
our world [the students] learn to identify and solve 
problems on their own^ 



^iS^t^ * I am in favor of a good deal of freedom for the 

individual student including the freedom to dress in any 
manner consistent with society's laws of decency^ freedom 
to have his hair any length he likes, freedom to indulge 
in political discussion and activity-, freedom not to do 
his homework and freedom to fail with dignity. 
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The third and largest group of contributors suggested that 

students should be granted additional freedom as they accept and 

demonstrate increased respor.sibilities for their education. Some 

rules and restrictions should be removed gradually as the student 

matures and as he develops a sense of responsibility and self 

direction. One commented that: 

, , , to grow into responsible, socially aware people, 
children should take more responsibility for educating 
themselves. Since freedom and responsibility go hand in 
hand I would like to see students given as much freedom 
in choosing their program of studies as they are able to 
handle at any given time. 

Another commented that: 

> , ^ children are largely at the receiving end of 
this process, especially in the earliest years but 
obviously they need an atmosphere at school and at home 
which will allow them gradually to develop the ability 
to make their own decisions. 

Several comments representing this third viewpoint are as 

follows: 

Studenjts should be free to become individuals; 
freedom should be given put hand in hand with 
responsibility and taken away if abused, « ^ 
Freedom is the road to maturity. 

An attempt should be made to teach the child to 
develop more responsibility for his own education as 
he grows older. In this way compulsory attendance 
may not be necessary in the last years of high school, 

I am not advocating free schools as such. Certain 
order must be maintained but not for its own sake. As 
arbitrary rules are relaxed, m-cst students lose the 
desire to rebel. £Our high school] is an example of 
where regulations were negotiated between students and 
staff, the students themselves supplying the necessary 
pressure to bring most transgressors into line. 

At what stage then, would this third group suggest that the 

student is ready to accept the responsibility of being granted more 

freedom than now exists? It varies. Basically they would suggest, we 



feel, that the senior years in high school are appropriate, depending 
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both upon the individual student and the nature of the **freedom" to 
be granted. 

We can summari>:e these ideas then by stating that while 
some citizens feel that there should be more discipline (external 
control and direction^ in the schools and while others suggest that 
students should be granted an increased amount of freeoom, a third 
body of citizens feels that there may be a ''meeting'* point. This 
group (the Tatter) which encompasses a large number of individuals 
are prepared to suggest that students should be granted increased 
freedom as they accept the responsibility for that freedom. These 
citizens would encourage more student self direction in specific 
areas of school activity. They would suggest that students who accept 
the responsibility for their education should be released from some 
controls and imposed directions, 

STUDENT REPRESENTATIVE COUNCILS 

If students are to have additional freedom by what means 
should it be brought about? Should schools just discontinue certain 
rules of behavior? Can the students have a voice in the development 
of their role in the school? Of particular concern here is the number 
of submissions which are critical of Student Representative Councils, 
(It became apoarent that contributors thought Lmarily in terms of 
high school Student Reparesentative Councils.'^ 

The primary concern voiced in submissions to the Inquiry is 
that these Councils are elected merely on the basis of "popularity 
contests". It is claimed that these Councils are not presently an 
effective means of voicing student opinion; they may act as a dance 
committee or they may determine where student funds are to go, but 
they do- not serve a purpose in relating student concerns to the 
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teaching staff. Moreover, it was observed more than once that the 
staff "advisor" to the Student Representative Council in fact vetoes 
any positive suggestions that the committee may make that departs from 
the status quo. 

The following comments to the inquiry concerning Student 
Representative Councils are indicative of the type of statements 
received: 

Student councils are a sham--they are in effect 
dance committees. Student council elections are 
personality contests with no serious discussion of 
the problems facing students since student councils 
have no power anyway. 

An average S.R.C. spends its time deciding what 
percentage of student fees go to what clubs and 
activities, trying to squeeze an extra dance out of 
the administration, and possibly even trying for a 
smoking lounge. It is because of these priorities 
that this experiment with democracy is a total 
failure. It is also because of the lack of any 
issues that this election becomes nothing more than 
a popularity contest ... ^ 

The student government should first be free of 
the teacher's 'advisor* who, with his veto power is 
actually the real 'student* representative. 



] 



It is of interest here to'note that despite a formal 
invitation to each of the Student Representative Councils in Saskatoon 
high schools, not one chose to respond to the Inquiry's request* Not 
one Student Representative Council made a presentation outlining student 
concerns in their -school . (The Inquiry Committee subsequently explored 
other and more effective means of gaining knowledge of student concerns*) 

We must acknowledge the efforts of all those Student Repre- 
sentative Council's past and present who have worked long and hard hours 
to effect their wishes. But the idea is apparent that the present 
structure of the Student Representative Councils in Saskatoon schools 
is not considered effective as a voice for student concerns; nor do these 
councils appear to play any effective role in running the school. 
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RESULTS FROM THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE SURVEY - THE S TUDF^.! TdE S CHOOL 

The young people of Saskatoon, (ages si^ceen- to nineteen) were 
surveyed as a separate group in Uic t<>\:al survey. Their opinion is 
included in the Saskatoons-sample that we have used throughout this 
report. In this section of the report in particular we thought it of 
special interest to supply comparative opinions. 

Young People - Saskatoon 

"There are a lot of unnecessary regulations in schools/* 

77% agree • 49% agree 

""Schools are unfair to the students." 

31% agree 21% agree 

"Students have too much freedom." 

11% agree 4]% agree 

"There is not enough discipline in the schools." 

18% agree - - ^ 47% agree 

"Boys in school should be made to have their hair short." 

6% agree . ^ 40% agree 

"Students should be allowed to smoke in the classrooms if they 
want to." 

32% agree 11% agree 

"High school students should be allowed to choose their own 
curriculum." 

93% agree 73% agree 

"There should be no compulsory subjects in high school." 

S.9% agree 32% agree 

"Most students enioy going to school," 

60% agree . ' 78% agree 
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Young People Saskatoon 

•^Sixteen and seventeen year old students are treated like adults 
in tut} school." 

47% t:gree 49^. agree 

""Senior high school students should have a say in the running 
of the school." 

84% agree 57% agree 

"The principal only meets the student when the studert has done 
something wrong. 

71% agree ^ ^ > ^ ^^^^ agree 

"Those who run the schools rely a« lot on the Students* 
Representative Council 

30% agree " 22% agree 

"The opinions of Che Students' Representative Council carry a 
lot of weight with those in authority." 

48% agree . 43% agree 

"The elections for the Students' Representative Councils are 
just popularity contests." 

697o agree 60% agree 

"The semester i^ystem is a very good one."" 

95% agree 87% agree 

"It's a good idea to have students going to school in shifts." 

49% agree 37% agree 
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SUMMARY - THE STUDENT AND THE SCHOOL 

1. Most senior high school students in Saskatoon schools are 
basically satisfied with the present school system(s) but they do feel 
that some changes must be made. 

2. Contributing students recommend a greater degree of 
student self -direction as it relates to class selection, school attendance 
and rules for behavior. Students suggest that a high degree of self- 
direction should be available to senior high school students with lesser 
amounts available to lower years. 

3. Students wish to study material which they feel is relevant 
to their lives and future pursuits. 

4. Students endorse ttie semester system and this is in line 
with community thinking. 

5. Public opinion is not polarized on the extremes of studei^t 
regimentation or total student freedom. There appears to be weight in 
favour of a "meeting point" between those who advocate more external 
controls and directions for students and those who advocate more student 
freedom This meeting point would appear to be that senior high school 
students could be granted additional freedom from external control and 
direction as they demonstrate an increased sense of responsibility for 
their schooling. 

6. Student Repr.'.sentati^ a Councils are not considered effective 
in com*, icating student concerns to school authorities. 
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E. THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL 
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£, THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL 

PARENTAL CONCERNS - REPORTING 

Much public attention is focused upon the parents and their 
relationship to the school. Among the comments relating to this 
subject which gained repeated expression was a concern that parents 
should be provided with more information, both by teachers and the 
school . 

There were those who wished only that tesichers would provide 
the parents with more or better information about his or her child. 
They expressed the concern that they would like to be better informed 
about their child^s progress, strengths and weaknesses, and his 
interests. Some felt that the parent-teacher interview is an effec- 
tive tool in achieving this goal but did note some shortcomings. In 
addition, it was suggested that an easily^ interpreted, Written report, 
dealing only in concrete fact is also necessary. Furthermore, some 
would like teachers to better inform parents as to how they might help 
their child in his schoolwork. 

The ideal reporting system would be a combination 
of teacher-parent interviews, marks and students 
standing in the class. Report cards which merely 
state that the students' performance in a class is 
satisfactory, or that he is working to the best of 
his ability, fail to give the parent guidance on 
the direction in which the child should be encouraged. 
Furthermore, it is unfair to the child not to give 
him an assessment of his limitations, which he will 
eventually learn about in later life. 

The suggestion has been made that during a parent-teacher interview 

or a portion of it Cit least, the child should be in attendance. 

A few briefs expressed criticism based on a negative 

experience during a parent-teacher interview, representative of which 

is the following: 



I would like better teacher-parent interviews. 
Both of us are on best behavior, nervous and neither 
* will admit ignorance. If I object to a subject, or 
if 1 wish to find a reason for my child^s changed 
behavior 1 should not be subjected to skepticism. 
I am very tired of the old cliche 'it^s not the 
same as when you went to school*, or 'we don't do 
that anymore ' . 

Some conflict exists over the manner of communicating marks 
to parents, Sc^e suggest the percentage system; others the alpha- 
betical expression. Others question the content of the written report 
itself, one parent expressrng her concern as follows: 

Another area of lack of communication is that of 
reporting progress » The present non-specific, tmce 
yearly reports are most inadequate* A common report 
we have received on our children runs something like 
this - ^your child is doing very well, is pleasant 
in the classroom. I wish all my pupils were like that.^ 
Fine. But how much does he know? He is going to 
school to learn. If so, shouldn't we know what he is 
learning and how well he is learning it? 

The real concern of parents that we sensed in this entire 
area i*' perhaps represented by the parent who expressed himself as 



follows: 



The first point we would make is ti * ;he format 
of the reports have chang'd each year a* ' ^V3 changed 
in such a way that it makes comparison of our daughter's 
progress over the years very difficult, if not impossible, 
t . . It has been suggested to us that there is no need 
for reports to be issued at :ill in view of the fact that 
parent- teacher interviews can always be arranged. We 
disagree very strongly with this attitude on two grounds. 
Firstly many parents will find It difficult to get to 
these interviews during school hours and secondly because 
it is more difficult for teachers to be completely 
objective in personal discussions with parents than it 
is in A formal report. It is difficu*lt to foresee 
reports ever becoming redundant and it would seem 
advisable for each school to have a standard report 
format if only to reduce the degree of subjec vity of 
student rating between successive teachers. M changes 
in the reporting procedures become necessary, as they 
must from time to time, then .they should be adequately 
explained to parents and shx'^uld be no less- informative 
than the preceding method. 
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A professional group r-^^lected the view of many when they said, 

. ♦ . i.he parent-teacher interview is most 
satisfactory but with the high mobility rate of 
our population today the child also needs the 
security of a written basic reporting standard. 

PARENT- TEACHER COMMUNICATLONS 

Some f'ilt that the school cou' ' better inform its community 
about matters of interest in the school. Such information as 
programs or courses offered, teaching methods or current problems 
facing the school could be passed along to loca' -^irents. An area of 
considerable concern is that, in many instance .here is not the free 
flow of information that parents f^el should be present* The reasons 
why this is so appear to vary from one situation to another. There 
appears to be present a genuine desire on the part of parents to keep 
abreast of the progress of their children. While considerable favour- 
able comment has been made about the parent- teacher inte'rview technique, 
it is obvious that it has not yet been refined to the point where a 
free and frank exchange takes place. While the teaching profession is 
undoubtedly as anxious as parents are to open freely the couimunication 
lines, thfere are instances where parents feel that they are not met with 
openness on raising their concerns. Some parents feel restrained about 
offering criticism lest it, in effect, be held against members of their 
families. Representative of responses that have led us to make these 
, « comments are the following. 

From a- coiiirnuiriity association: 

Because of the fact that parents are not w.^ways able 
to ascertain from their children what is happening to 
them at school , the school should assume more responsi- 
bility for keeping parents informed of the school 
situation. 
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Parents should be provided wich an outline of the 
courses that their children are taking, particularly 
at the secondary level, the texts and hours of work 
expected in each course, so thai they can assist their 
children in their school work. 

Parents should also be advised on the extent of 
social problems amongst scnool children, such as 
theft, drop-outs, sex and drugs. Every -effort should 
be made by the School Boards to develop effective 
plans to minimize these problems and par cs should 
be made aware of such plans. 

From a parent: 

It seems impossible to know what is offered in 
instruction except by cross-examining our children 
(a mosu inaccurate technique^ Most teachers insist 
it is too time-consuming to in£o»-m the parents. An 
exception to this was a year one teacher, who, for the 
first term sent home \Veekly news letters explaining 
what the children had covered in the skill subjects. 
I see this form of communication extremely valuable 
from a parents' point of view. It is impossible to 
commend or criticize when one doesn't know the scope 
of instruction. 

From a parent: 

Parent-teacher relations to be put on a more 
personal basis with avc^Hance of large-group 
discussions in which the taachers 'talk' to the 
parents but never have tine to listen. Seminars and 
panel discussions, committees and study groups to be 
used to develop a solid and worthwhile exchange. 

From a comment made at one of our public meetings: 

As a parent it is my feeling that it is very 
difficult to gee any hearing at the school if one 
criticizes. The teachers are very much: om the 
defensive. We are told that the school wants to 
know what we think. They want us to work along with 
them as a member of a team, but I find they really 
want to hear from us as long as we agree with them; 
as long as we do not criticize anything they do. 



PARENTAL INVQLVE^^ENT 

Parallel to the wish for more information is the desire that 
parents and other citizens could be more actively involved in the 
school program. Almost without exception those who addressed themselves 
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CO Che role of che parent in chc school called for increased parencal 
involvemenc. "EducaCor:; have long held Chac parenc invoI^;elnenC can 
greacly improve che educacional process," claiins one concribucor, and 
suggescs furcher chac . . ALL we ask is che opporCunicy Co work 
closely i;ich educacors so chac we boch mighc carry ouc our responsi- 
bil ties more ef f eccively — 

The nacure a-'d excenc of che involvemenc indicaced varies 
from one submission Co anocher buc basically che concerns may be 
presenced as follows. Some concribucors rait chac involvemenc should 
excend only Co che parencs caking an accive interesc in che educacion 
of cheir child. This group felc chac patencs should be allowed and 
encouraged Co visic in che classroom and chac in addicion, chey would 
noc only be informed hue also consulced in maccers affeccing cheir 
"child's educacional program (e.g. curriculum, Ceaching mechods, and che 

-aching of moral or religious values^. One concribucor, nocing a 
difficulcy in bringing chis abouc, scaced chac "parencs who would like 
Co cake an accive pare in Cheir children's schooling ofcen have a very 
limiced possibilicy Co do so". 

To some cicizens che excenC of involvemenc goes beyond chis. 
A parcicularly scrong emphasis was placed by conCribuCors on che use 
of voluncary assiscancs in che schools. They scaced chac communicy 
involvemenc. and more parcicularly parencal involvemenc, on a voluncary 
basis should be encouraged. A variecy of uses were suggesced including 
lunchroom supervision, playground supervision, assiscing ceachers wich 
supervision on class excursions and field crips, reading Co primary 
grade groups while ceachers are engaged in ocher mere demanding 
accivicies, assiscing wich inscruccion in specific areas were one's 
special knowledge and training could prove useful (e.g. science, social 



studies, physical education, or art . It should be noted that not 
only were parents suggested as a potential source for volunteer 
assistance, but older or more advanced students as well as retired 
citizens or other interested community members were also recommended. 
Some suggested that the School Boards should examine the feasibility 
of training parents or other volunteer assistants so that they could 
be utilized more effectively in the classroom setting. 

Several submissions directed to the Inquiry would indicate 
that, to a considerable extent, citizens hold the view that the 
parent's role should go much farther. Parents wish to be observers 
and to be consulted in matters of importance to their own child, but 
they do not wish to limit themselves to providing voluntary assistance 
only. These people would suggest that parental opinion should be 
sought and utilized in a decision-making role, both at the local 
school and board level. They feel that parents should be consulted 
and actively participate in making decisions about educational aims 
and objectives, curriculum planning, and teaching methods or practices 
"Parents today should become an integral part of school life," 
suggested one citizen group. "As parents we feel that we share a 
collective responsibility with the Board, and educators, for the 
education of our children," commented another group. The statement 
of one contributor which can be said to be reasonably representative 
of a point of view held by others was this: "Decisions regarding 
curriculum, ^chool philosc. .iies, local priorities and the like, 
should be made by the people, and not left to administration staff 
and professionsl educators, though certainly the advice of the pro- 
fessionals should be sought and careful^ly weighed." 

To summarize this point then, the Committee has found that 



a large number of citizens expect that parents should become more 
involved in educational matters in Saskatoon schools. They feel 
that they should be'*'inf ormed and consulted in matters affecting 
their children's education. A strong feeling exists that parents 
^^''^^Snd^other interested citizens should be used as volunteer assistants 
-in the' schools. To^a lesser extent, parents wish to contribute in 
some way to making decisions about school programs and practices 

and School Board policies. 

At present, the Home and School Associations represent the 

sTP^* '^one pos^b^^m^ans >ar the parents to become involved with the school 

in a community way. It was suggested that this involvement is far 

from adequate. Those who represent the home in this associaticn 

have the feeling of being a lesser partner — rather even more a servant 

'than^a^-fiirtner . Some seek a more responsible arrangement. One c.tizen 

made the following comment: 

The real issue is how much |[parentsj may be able 
to do in a school if they are not relegated to »:he 
'servants' jobs. The Hom^ and School which I have 
^been involved in were auxiliary in nature because of 
the way they operated and cheir constitution. 

I do not believe that community involvement can 
occur effectively unless two changes take place. 
The first is some sort of legal recognition or 
motion by the Boards, that the community can have 
a voice in the schools, . . . 

The-second change which is a prerequisite for 
community involvement is the commitraent of a school's 
staff to this idea and the beginning of the 
necessarily-slow process of working out an arrange- 
Tient suitable to the personalities concerned. This 
is a recognition of the impossibility of imposing 
. this kind of change on people; rather the opportunity 
would be made available. 

One woman who urged home and schools to seek their proper 
role warned against wasting their energies in ''spending all their time 
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on busywork such as fun fairs, rinks, bake sales, and talks on 

"My Trip to Russia". 

It is apparent that the public feels a need for a more 

-adequate forum for the presentation of ideas, the airing of 

complaints and the redress of grievances. One parent described the 

problem and reflected on it as follows: 

Feed-back from- the community to the school system 
has been lacking ii\ any formal sense until the 
Citizen's School Inquiry was set up* I believe this 
is an essential 'step' in having a better educational 
system. I use the word 'step' because I hope that 
the process begun in this way will be continued in 
some form or other. I generally sense that people 
feel powerless to influence the school system. ... 

Conversations with some of the elected members of 
the Boards (present and past^ have led me to believe 
that there is a great need for people to be able to 
contact someone when problems, crises or opportunities 
for change affect their children. .... I propose 
that an impartial, respected member of the community, 
who was well versed in educational matters should 
serve as an 'ombudsman' for the system. We, as a 
society, are recognizing the need for ombudsmen as a 
check and balance on bureaucratic functioning and I 
subrait, that in the vital and crucial area of edu- 
cation, such a role should be filled. 
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RESULTS FROM' THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE SURVEY - THE PARENTS AND THE SCHOOL 

"Parents should have the opportunity to meet their child's teacher earl 
in the first term." 

95% agree 

''The only times the school contacts parents is when there is something 
•wrong." 

62% agree 

"Parents tend to feel uncomfortable when talking to teachers." 
56% agree 

"Parents should be allowed to observe in the classrooms." 
69% agree 

"Parents should not be involved in how the school is run." 
22% agree 

"Any decision to be made about a student *s curriculum or course should 
be a joint one of the student, the teacher and the parents." 

• 88% agree 

"Parents should be prepared to put in time on behalf of their child's 
school." 



85% agre 
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SUMMARY - THE PARENT AW THE SCHOOL 

1. It is felt that parents should be provided with more 
information about the program and progress of their child. The parent- 
teacher interview is viewed favourably by parents but they would also 
like the security of a basic, written report which is easily interpreted 
and which deals only in concrete facts. It ^s suggested that these 
written reports should have a format which is to some extent standardized. 

2. It is felt that parents should be better informed by the 
classroom teacher and by the school about the teaching program offered, 
teaching methods employed, and the problems currently faced by the school. 

3. There is a strong call by parents for an increased amount of 
parental involvement in the school program. Parents wish to be allowed to 
visit the classroom freely and to be included in the classroom setting as 
volunteer assistants. Some wish to play a more active role in' the school 
by serving as a consultant in the decision-making process. 

4. It is suggested that home and sc^'ool associations should 
become a stronger and more responsible body for voicing parental concerns 
to the school. 

5. Parents, as well as students, expressed a desire for an 
appropriate forum for presenting ideas and airing complaints. 
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F. ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT ISSUES 
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ADDITIONAL IMPORTANT ISSUES 
EARLY EDUCATION 

A few presentations asked for assistance for those parents who 
have a desire to prepare a child for school in his earlier ye. rs, but 
are unsure of how to proceed. One person expressed concern "that very 
early intellectual development is so rapid, C^nd|] . . . attitudes are 
gained' before age three and strengthened to age seven." A group suggested 
a possible procedure: "primary consultants |[could] act as resource people 
for seminars in child development and demonstrations on methods that 
parents can use in developing skills and concepts in their pre-school 
chiluren". 

Aware that there were on-goirig studies in this area, the 
Inquiry at the outset made no special effort to encourage response on the 
subject of kindergarten. Nevertheless, as the hearings progressed, 
response became very significant, running two-thirds in favour of publicly- 
supported kindergartens throughout the city. Respondents Demanded equal 
opportunities for all. qualified staff, a strengthened and standardized 
curriculurr, low enrolment (not more than 20), and continued in-service 
training for kindergarten teachers. Many saw advantages in kind.-^rgarten: 
for example, as a diagnostic clinic, for early recognition of mental, 
emotional and learning problems, or as a place^ which "helps children to 

manage themselves and grow physically, socially, emotionally, and intel- 

/ 

lectualiy," and assists them "to find a comfortable contributing p'ace in 
HtheTFj-world." Despite their insistence on its importance and universal 
availability, most felt that kindergarten should not be compulsory. 
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The approximate one-third opposing universally available 
kindergarten did not all give the same 'reasons for their opposition. One 
dismissed the whole program as a ''waste of time and money/' asserting 
that the first two months of Grade One repeats kindergarten. Others 
felt that parents should have the option of choosing other early programs 
(e.g. music, art, dance, swimming) in preference to kindergarten. The 
opposition of a large group centered around the question of priorities. 
Acknowledging that there is a limit to the finances available, these 
respondents preferred that available monies be directed first of all to 
the developing of the best Division One program possible. 

There was considerable feeling expressed regarding the impor- 
tance of Division One, "the years when the most crucial learning takes 
place." priority was sought here in such factors as emphasis on small 
classes and individual attenti'on, and the hiring of teachers with the 
highest academic qualif ications. One group expressed their feelings as 
follows: "For primary grades especially, provide the best qualified 
staff, keep classes small, concentrate remedial readir.^ pecialists and 
speech therapistiS on the younger students, and assign non-professional 
duties to non-teachers." 

. One person sought greater freedom for the Gradn One teacher 
to' depart from certain standard school rules; it was tnought that 
children should be introduced to the full day of school gradually, 
according to individual child's ability to adjust to the new 
situation. 

There- appears to'be growing interest in enrolling children 
i.i school at an earlier age, reflecting the practice presently ^ .owed 
in some European countries. Television has had a great impact on pre- 
school children (e.g. Sesame Street); they seem to be better, prepared 
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for academic work than children of a generation ago. It was suggested 
by one respondent that children of four to five years have the cognitive 
abilities to engage in academic pursuits. 

PUPIL- TEACHER RATIO 

A significant number of briefs showed concern for pupil-teacher 
ratios. In asking for lower ratios, they made the following observations 

1. The lowest ratio should be maintained in Division One. 

2. Low ratios should exist in certain subject areas, such as 
Art, French and Language ArtG. 

3. The present low ratios in special education should be 
maintained. ^ 

4. The use of the term "pupil-teacher ratio" is unsatisfactory 
Parents do not want to be misled by figures which have been averaged; 
they want to be told whet ^ In working out the ratio, other than full- 
time classroom teachers ha\ ^een included. What parents really want, is 
to kno^*^ that: there is a limit to the number of children assigned to a 
particular teacher in a particular classroom. 

This significant appeal for lower numbers in classrooms was 

based solely on one argument: concern for the chiH as an individual. 

OnF parent said: 

For learning basic skills . . . individualized 
teaching programs are more successful. It is 
difficult [for the teacherj to cope adequately with 
large groups of students. 

A home and school said: 

Many of the student's problems could be solved 
by more individual attention* Integration of 
' . children with special needs in regular classrooms 
would be facilitated through smaller classes. 

Another home and school said that lower numbers enable the teacher "to 

more readily asses each student's work [and^ to be available to help 
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in problem areasJ* And another group commented, •^Individualized 
relevant education cannot take place with the -present size of cla.Gses.'* 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The participation of the publicly-funded systems of education 
in AduTt Education was discussed by a few respondents. The need was 
expressed by cne man who had had oaly a Grade Three education as follows: 
'^Where do we go? I can name you a lot of people who have bigger problems 
than T have maybe, but still have no place to g " 

An extension of the present evening classes; was suggested. 
Another person requested ''that the Boards make a policy o£ welcoming 
adults to any classes which they wish to attend, at no cost,'* having in 
mind the unemployed who arc free during the day, but who are apprehensive 
about attending regular classes© 

It was suggested by one group that the Boards suppoi^ the 
work of the Saskatoon Council for Continuing Education. The same group 
asked that the Boards accept responsibility for a "continual assessment 
of educational needs,'* with the purpose of locating and offering assis- 
tance to ''those segments of our population who are relatively 
disadvantaged. •' 

The question of school leaving age was commented on by several 
respondents. In the main, and with reference to secondary education 
only, they asked that students be allowed to drop out legally at any time, 
with the option of returning as serious students at the beginning of any 
terra. 
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RESOURCE CENTRES 

A significant number of people stressed the importance of 
good school libraries or resource centres. It was generally agreed that 
all schools should have resource centres, with trained library staff, 
some on a part-time basis, in charge of them. Further, it was staned 
that adequate stocks of books, periodicals, and audio-visual materials 
(such as filmstrips, l:ilm loops, sound recordings and tapes, pictures, 
photographic slides, maps, charts, overhead transparencies) should be 
provided for all schools. It was argued by a home and school group 
that adequately stocked and properly staffeo resource centres •'are 
prerequisite to imple;,. "Station of the individual-centred philosophy of 
education which is recognized as necessary and desirable today, and 
which is the official phil6sophy for education in Saskatoon/' 

Reference was made by several groups - school librarians 
and home and school associations - to Standards for Library Service for 
Canadian Schools as a guideline for future development. Specifically, 
these groups emphasized the need In schools for professional teacher- 
librarians; for large budgets ($5,00 per student for books and the 
same for audio-visual materials); for clerical assistants in large 
libraries; and for more space to accommodate students in the resource 
centres. 

School librarians drew attention to training requirements. 
They stressed that •'teaching qualifications and experience are essential 
to mnning an effective [media centre] programme in a school situation,^* 
In addition, ho^;nver, they recommended •'that local school ^ )ards 
establish a policy whereby teacher-librarians would be required to take 
at least three undergraduate classes in library science as a condition 



